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INTRODUCTION 

The  author  of  this  narrative,  my  cousin  Elisha  D.  Ely,  died 
January  20,  1919,  at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Har- 
riette  S.  Daniels  at  Cedar  Rapids  on  October  24th  of  the  same 
year.  She  was  the  last  survivor  of  her  generation  of  either  of  the 
families,  the  Ely  and  the  Weare,  and  with  her  decease  passed 
away  the  last  source  of  personal  information  regarding  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  two  families  as  pioneers  in  Michigan  and  Iowa. 
Mr.  Ely  came  to  Cedar  Rapids  in  1853  when  six  years  of  age, 
and  lived  here  continuously  until  he  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of 
Iowa  volunteers  near  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Gifted  with  a 
very  retentive  memory  and  a  ready  and  attractive  expression  of 
his  thoughts,  he  has  compiled  these  records  from  sources  which 
make  them  accurate  and  with  a  composition  which  required 
little  editing.  The  manuscript  having  been  left  in  my  care  by 
him,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  preserve  the  records  in  more  per¬ 
manent  form  and  also  to  provide  copies  for  those  members  of 
the  two  families  who  may  be  interested  in  the  narrative  and  who 
may  justly  be  proud  of  the  achievements  of  their  forebears. 

I  have  inserted  as  a  frontispiece  a  picture  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
enlarged  from  a  daguerreotype  taken  in  1857  from  the  Northwest 
corner  of  First  Avenue  and  Second  Street,  looking  Southeast. 
The  house  in  the  foreground  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Harvey 
Higley,  adjoining  it  the  home  of  the  Emery  family.  The  home 
of  Dr.  E.  L.  Mansfield  is  shown  on  the  corner  of  Second  Avenue 
and  Second  Street,  opposite  it  on  the  small  mound  was  the  Ely 
residence  described  in  the  narrative.  At  the  extreme  left-hand 
side  of  the  picture  is  the  end  of  Little  Muddy  Church,  occupying 
the  present  site  of  the  Post  Office.  The  large  building  is  the 
public  school  where  the  present  High  School  is  located.  The 
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tower  in  the  center  of  the  picture  was  the  newly  erected  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  on  the  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Third 
Street. 

John  S.  Ely 


Cedar  Rapids  Iowa 
November  1  1926 


PREFACE 


These  papers,  detailing  somewhat  the  history  of  the  Ely  and 
Weare  families,  were  begun  by  the  writer  several  years  ago 
after  conversations  with  Mrs.  Lawson  Daniels  (Harriette  S. 
Weare,  the  now  sole  survivor  of  her  family)  with  the  object  of 
jotting  down  certain  incidents  of  early  life  in  Allegan  and  Cedar 
Rapids  which  were  fresh  in  her  memory.  The  greater  part  of 
the  reminiscences  were  set  on  paper  at  different  times  in  Mexico 
from  memoranda  obtained  from  Mrs.  Daniels,  and  from  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  writer,  which  accounts  for  the  personal  features 
in  them,  as  well  as  for  any  repetition  there  may  be.  As  time 
passed  the  scope  of  the  reminiscences  broadened  out,  until  there 
is  a  biographical  notice  of  every  member  of  the  two  families  who 
came  to  Cedar  Rapids,  with  a  boy’s  recollection  of  the  place  and 
some  of  its  people.  As  the  object  of  these  papers  is  to  preserve 
a  remembrance  of  our  forebears  for  their  descendants,  and  for 
their  benefit  particularly,  the  apparent  personal  tone  they  occa¬ 
sionally  take  on  the  writer  feels  will  be  pardoned,  and  it  will  be 
considered  that  as  a  member  of  the  family  he  is  only  actuated  by 
impersonal  motives  for  the  objects  expressed  above. 

Elisha  D.  Ely 

Cedar  Rapids  Iowa 
September  1  1916 


THE  ELY  AND  WEARE  FAMILIES 


This  is  the  story  of  two  families  and  a  town;  the  immigra¬ 
tions  of  the  two  families,  their  struggles,  and  the  privations  they 
suffered,  and  the  fortitude  they  displayed  to  establish  a  home 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  The  families,  who  were 
intimately  connected,  are  the  Ely  and  Weare  families;  and  the 
town  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa.  A  new  generation  has  come  upon  the 
scene.  The  original  actors  in  the  drama,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  have  gone,  and  4 ‘lest  we  forget,’ ’  I  have  set  down  in  an  au¬ 
thentic  manner  the  history  of  these  people,  so  that  their  descend¬ 
ants  may  know  what  kind  of  people  they  sprung  from,  and  also 
what  a  great  factor  they  were  in  the  foundation  and  development 
of  Cedar  Bapids.  As  Mr.  Lowell  Daniels  and  Mr.  Lawson 
Daniels  were  from  the  early  days  of  Cedar  Bapids  intimate 
friends  of  these  two  families,  and  connected  with  them  by  mar¬ 
riage,  naturally  they  enter  into  the  history,  for  their  lives  were 
very  closely  connected  with  the  Elys  and  Weares. 

Both  the  Ely  and  Weare  families  are  very  old  New  England 
families.  On  the  Ely  part  Nathaniel  Ely,  the  emigrant,  came  to 
New  England  in  1632,  and  there  are  now  living  in  Cedar  Bapids 
his  direct  descendants  of  the  name  in  the  tenth  generation. 
Nathaniel  Weare,  the  emigrant,  from  whom  the  Weares  are 
descended,  arrived  in  New  England  from  England  in  1638.  Of 
his  direct  descendants  of  the  name,  there  are  now  living  in  Cedar 
Bapids  the  ninth  generation  in  America. 

Elisha  Ely,  born  April  27,  1784,  at  West  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  married  Hannah  Dickinson  (born  at  Hatfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts)  November  11,  1807.  They  had  six  sons,  as  follows: 

Alexander  Leicester,  born  Dec.  25,  1810,  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Elisha  Dickinson,  born  Oct.  18,  1813,  at  Hadley,  Mass. 

Heman  Billings,  bora  March  15,  1815,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


John  Fellows,  born  June  25,  1821,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

George  Hervey,  born  Oct.  18,  1825,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Partridge,  born  Oct.  14,  1827,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

It  is  with  Alexander  L.,  Elisha  D.,  and  John  F.  that  this  narra¬ 
tive  has  most  particularly  to  do. 

John  Weare,  born  at  Andover,  New  Hampshire,  March  28, 
1791,  married  August  1,  1811,  at  Derby  Line,  Vermont,  Cynthia 
Ashley,  born  at  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  August  8,  1791. 
Their  children  were: 

Elizabeth,  born  April  11,  1812,  at  Derby  Line,  Vermont. 

John,  born  Oct.  5,  1815,  at  Stanstead,  Lower  Canada. 

Henry,  born  April  22,  1817,  at  Stanstead,  Lower  Canada. 

Mary  Ann,  born  February  25,  1819,  at  Stanstead,  Lower  Canada. 

Lydia  Baxter,  born  January  22,  1822,  at  Barton,  Vermont. 

Sarah,  born  January  11,  1825,  at  Derby  Line,  Vermont. 

Charles,  born  January  29,  1828,  at  Derby  Line,  Vermont. 

Harrietts  Salisbury,  born  August  1,  1829,  at  Derby  Line,  Vermont. 

George,  born  December  3,  1834,  at  Derby  Line,  Vermont. 

There  were  four  brothers  of  the  Daniels  family  born  at  North 
Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  the  sons  of  Otis  Daniels: 

Addison. 

Preston. 

Lowell,  born  February  25,  1822. 

Lawson,  born  October  4,  1827. 

All  of  these,  the  Elys,  Weares,  and  Danielses,  were  pioneers  in 
Linn  County,  and  among  the  first  settlers  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

The  grandfather  of  Cynthia  Ashley,  Samuel  Ashley,  served 
during  the  French  and  Indian  wars  at  Fort  Dummer  in  1740  to 
1742  and  again  in  1748;  Fort  Dummer  being  located  in  Central 
Vermont  as  a  protection  from  Indian  raids  on  the  settlements  to 
the  east  and  south.  It  was  a  point  of  great  importance  and  the 
service  there  extremely  active  and  hazardous  owing  to  the  con¬ 
stant  forays  of  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  settlements.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Brigade  Major  on  the  staff  of  General  Stark  during  the 
Bennington  Campaign,  with  General  Gates  at  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne,  and  afterwards  Colonel  of  the  6th  and  13th  Regi- 
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ments  New  Hampshire  Militia.  He  was  also  Chief  Justice  of 
New  Hampshire.  His  son,  Samuel  Ashley,  Junior,  the  father 
of  Cynthia,  also  served  in  the  Revolution  with  the  rank  of  Cap¬ 
tain.  He  was  at  Ticonderoga,  Bennington,  and  Saratoga,  and 
was  Colonel  of  the  15th  Regiment  New  Hampshire  Militia. 
There  were  six  Ashley  sisters,  Cynthia  being  the  youngest.  They 
were  all  noted  for  their  good  looks,  common  sense,  and  force  of 
character.  Their  descendants  are  scattered  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  and  no  one  has  ever  heard  that  they  did  not  reflect  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  their  mothers  and  maintain  the  reputation  of  the 
family. 

The  Weare  family  also  came  from  New  Hampshire  and  was  a 
prominent  family  there,  the  grandfather  of  John  Weare  being  a 
brother  of  Mishech  Weare,  who  was  President,  or  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire  during  the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 
The  fall  of  Quebec,  and  the  occupation  of  Canada  by  the  English, 
put  a  stop  to  the  more  than  century  struggle  between  the  French 
and  English  colonies,  and  Northwestern  New  England  being 
freed  from  the  dangers  and  perils  of  the  French  and  Indian 
warfare  began  to  be  occupied  by  settlers  from  the  other  New 
England  colonies,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  contained 
quite  a  population,  greatly  and  rapidly  augmented  after  the 
peace  of  1783.  There  was  no  more  favored  portion  than  the 
vicinity  of  Derby  Line  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  It  was  an  open 
fertile  land  romantically  situated,  extending  from  the  south  in 
Vermont  north  across  the  line,  and  was  known  in  Canada  as 
Stanstead  Plains.  Until  the  war  of  1812,  both  sides  of  the  line 
were  indiscriminately  settled  by  Americans.  The  great  majority 
of  the  people  who  occupied  Stanstead  Plains  were  American  by 
blood  and  sympathy,  and  not  different  from  their  brothers  over 
the  line  in  Vermont.  A  more  beautiful  country  can  not  be 
imagined.  To  the  west,  a  short  distance  away,  stretched  Lake 
Memphremagog  romantically  lying  among  its  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains,  which  to  the  west  form  one  of  the  horizons  of  the  valley; 
the  eastern  side  also  having  mountains  for  its  horizon.  With  a 
fine  climate,  water  and  land,  this  region  attracted  the  best  of 
New  England,  and  to  it  came  the  Weare  and  Ashley  families, 
John  being  at  the  time  a  small  boy.  Here  he  married  Cynthia 
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Ashley  and  spent  the  first  years  of  his  married  life.  During  the 
war  of  1812,  being  an  American  and  active  in  his  sympathies, 
he  moved  to  Vermont.  After  the  war  he  returned  for  a  time  to 
Stanstead,  but  at  the  time  of  the  emigration  of  the  family  in  1835 
to  Michigan  they  had  been  for  a  long  time  domiciled  in  Vermont. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  1835  to  the  present  time,  and  this  genera¬ 
tion,  with  all  its  modern  appliances  of  communication  and  con¬ 
veniences  for  comfort,  has  no  basis  for  forming  a  comparison 
between  their  situation  and  the  people  of  those  days,  who  were 
isolated  and  dependent  entirely  upon  their  own  resources.  Trav¬ 
eling  was  infrequent  and  done  under  hardships,  for  there  were 
no  railroads,  and  the  roads  for  animals  and  vehicles  were  rough 
and  indifferent.  Each  community  lived  within  itself,  for  lacking 
transportation  there  were  no  markets.  There  was  raised  what 
was  consumed ;  in  many  families  the  cloth  to  clothe  them  was  the 
product  of  their  household  looms,  helped  out  by  here  and  there 
a  primitive  woolen  mill.  The  spinning  wheel  was  an  adjunct  of 
all  families,  and  cotton  goods  brought  with  difficulty  from  a 
distance,  generally  from  England,  were  rare  and  costly,  for  the 
cotton  mills  of  New  England  were  just  starting.  If  one  went  on 
business,  or  visiting,  it  was  generally  on  horseback,  and  if  even 
the  distance  was  not  great,  the  preparations  and  thoughts  given 
to  the  journey  were  many.  Almost  all  were  farmers,  and  as 
there  was  no  outlet  for  their  product  after  the  wants  of  the  family 
were  satisfied,  the  little  surplus  was  disposed  of  with  difficulty. 
Money  was  scarce,  and  in  business  transactions  little  passed. 
A  venerable  friend  of  mine,  lately  passed  away,  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age,  has  described  to  me  the  difficulties  of  getting  to  a 
market.  As  a  boy  he  had  gone  with  his  father  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  their  market  at  Portland,  Maine,  some  hundred  miles, 
with  a  wagon  load  of  produce  over  mountain  roads  to  bring  back 
supplies  for  the  family.  Going  and  coming  was  a  trip  of  over  a 
week,  and  as  what  they  had  to  sell  brought  low  prices,  it  was  not 
possible  to  purchase  more  than  what  was  then  called  luxuries, 
such  as  cottons,  and  the  like,  depending  upon  themselves  for  the 
necessities  of  life.  Corn  up  to  the  building  of  railroads  was  the 
staple  article  of  food  in  the  family  regimen,  as  it  had  been  from 
the  time  of  the  first  emigrants  from  England.  A  gentleman 
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reared  on  a  farm  in  Central  Massachusetts  has  told  me  that  it 
was  4 ‘Rye  and  Indian”  for  week  days,  with  wheat  bread  for 
Sundays.  Each  family  had  its  fall  “killing*,”  and  the  product 
of  the  hog,  in  its  various  preparations,  supplemented  the  larder 
during  the  long  winter.  But  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Vermont  were  entirely  too  far  from  the  seaboard  to  have  it  for 
a  market,  and  with  exception  of  their  cattle,  which  were  not 
many,  but  which  could  be  driven,  their  market  was  at  home  and 
very  limited.  There  were  no  rich  people,  although  a  few  had, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  accumulated  somewhat  more  than 
the  average,  and  could  live  in  more  pretentious  houses,  better 
furnished  than  their  neighbors.  The  people  generally  were  in¬ 
telligent  and  well  educated  in  the  essentials.  They  had  books, 
which,  if  not  many,  were  of  the  best  literature,  and  they  were 
able  to  express  themselves  orally  and  with  their  pen  in  correct, 
simple,  forcible,  and  terse  English,  an  inheritance  from  their 
English  forefathers,  and  transmitted  in  the  family  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation.  Refined  in  their  customs,  and  of  character 
self-reliant,  with  a  basis  of  common  sense,  they  were  eminently 
fitted  for  the  part  they  took  in  the  founding  and  establishing  of 
new  communities,  which  still  reflect  their  sterling  qualities.  I 
can  not  illustrate  what  I  have  said  above  better  than  to  tran¬ 
scribe  here  a  letter  written  bv  Mary  A.  Weare  to  her  sister 
Betsy,  May  14, 1834,  when  she  was  a  little  more  than  fifteen  years 
old.  This  would  be  a  creditable  letter  from  any  young  miss  of 
these  days  having  all  the  advantages  now  afforded  for  an  educa¬ 
tion.  It  seems  Mar}"  had  gone  into  Canada  some  thirty-five 
miles  to  take  charge  of  a  country  school.  Considering  her 
fifteen  years,  the  undertaking  was  notable,  and  considering  the 
advantages  she  had  had,  the  letter  does  her  credit.  Mark  her 
self-reliance  and  determination.  The  matter  of  her  shoes  was 
evidently  of  real  concern  to  her,  for  I  presume  her  one  pair  was 
well  worn,  and  she  sensitive  as  to  her  appearance  among  strang¬ 
ers.  The  letter  was  written  hurriedly  by  the  light  of  a  fading 
candle.  Any  little  slips  which  were  natural  in  one  so  young 
were  later  on  corrected,  and  during  her  life  Mrs.  Ely  was  noted 
for  her  ready  pen,  and  her  facility  and  directness  in  oral  expres¬ 
sion.  Poor  grammar  or  slang  was  not  tolerated  in  her  family. 
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The  same  can  be  said  of  all  the  sisters,  who  during  their  long 
lives  were  always  abreast  of  current  events  and  literature,  and 
were  never  at  a  disadvantage  in  any  situation  or  society. 

Compton  (Lower  Canada), 

May  14,  1834. 

Wednesday  evening 

Dear  Sister: 

I  reached  Compton  safe  and  very  much  fatigmed.  We  took 
dinner  at  the  Doolittle ’s  and  Mrs.  Marsh  called  to  see  us,  and 
would  be  very  happy  to  see  you,  and  wished  very  much  to  see 
Mother;  she  wished  me  to  speak  of  her  to  Mother  as  Eunice 
Doolittle.  It  was  so  long  a  time  since  she  had  seen  her.  I  did 
not  get  my  shoes ;  I  was  most  vexed  for  I  need  them  much.  I 
visited  Mr.  Lougees  with  Abigail  this  afternoon,  and  the  only 
person  I  have  yet  seen  from  Derby  is  Mr.  Tyler,  but  it  is  not  a 
long  time  since  I  left,  and  I  am  not  homesick,  and  think  I  shall 
not  be  in  Boonston  (where  her  school  was).  Miss  Mary  Lou- 
gee  is  very  pretty,  and  the  Misses  Blossom  are  very  pretty 
likewise.  Mrs.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Bang’s  child,  is  better.  I  expect 
to  commence  school  a  Monday,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not 
my  shoes.  I  wish  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday.  Mr.  Tyler 
called  on  me  today,  and  said  he  would  carry  a  letter  and  I  was 
pleased  with  the  opportunity,  and  it  is  now  eleven  o  ’clock  and 
my  candle  is  going  out,  so  must  close.  Thursday  morning  — 
The  people  at  Mrs.  Weare’s  are  all  well.  I  have  not  been 
examined,  but  am  not  afraid  to  be.  Mr.  Weare  will  go  to 
carry  me  to  Boonston  a  Sunday  afternoon.  I  have  not  taken 
the  school  but  for  five  months,  and  shall  not  come  (return 
home)  in  the  time  for  fear  of  being  homesick  when  I  return 
(to  Boonston  again).  Do  send  my  shoes  when  done.  Accept 
love  from  Abigail,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bangs  and  all  of  Mr.  Weare’s 
people.  Give  love  to  all  inquiring  friends,  Mary  Scott  in 
particular.  Write  soon. 

Your  sister, 

M.  A.  Weare 

Compton  is  in  Canada  some  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  north¬ 
east  from  Derby  Line,  and  Boonston  was  between  the  two  and 
about  twenty  miles  from  Derby  Line. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  John  and  Cynthia 
Weare,  with  a  young  babe  (Betsy),  were  living  in  Canada,  but 
Mr.  Weare  at  once  took  sides  with  the  Americans,  and  removed 
to  the  United  States  where  they  remained  until  the  conclusion  of 
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hostilities  in  1815.  It  was  on  the  advance  of  the  British  down 
Lake  Champlain  that  he  was  shot,  losing  his  leg*.  His  wife,  when 
the  news  came  to  her,  gathered  together  some  necessities,  and 
on  horseback  with  her  baby,  accompanied,  as  I  have  always 
understood,  by  a  lad,  set  out  to  find  him.  It  was  a  long  journey 
in  a  dark  night  through  a  country  in  great  confusion  on  account 
of  the  advance  south  of  the  British,  for  she  had  to  pass  from  the 
lines  of  our  army  to  that  of  the  other ;  a  very  dangerous  under¬ 
taking.  But  this  young  woman,  of  a  little  more  than  twenty, 
with  a  young  babe  in  her  arms  arrived  safely  at  her  husband’s 
side.  He  remained  in  a  critical  condition  for  a  long  time,  but 
under  her  devoted  ministrations  finally  recovered.  Thus  at  an 
age  (a  little  more  than  twenty)  when  he  was  just  entering  upon 
liis  career  Mr.  Weare  was  handicapped  in  the  struggle  of  life  by 
the  loss  of  one  leg,  yet  he  was  a  very  active  man,  and  never  in 
the  long  course  of  his  life  acknowledged  that  his  disability  de¬ 
manded  for  him  odds  in  his  favor.  He  was  a  man  particularly 
active  in  out-of-doors  enterprises,  such  as  road  building,  farm 
clearing  and  lumbering,  and  always  had  some  such  enterprise 
under  way  employing  numbers  of  men.  In  this  country  and 
under  these  conditions,  the  family  increasing  apace,  they  re¬ 
mained  until  1835.  It  was  before  the  building  of  railroads ;  the 
country  was  completely  shut  in  and  isolated,  and  the  future 
presented  very  dubious  prospects  for  these  active  young  people ; 
some  on  the  stage  and  others  rapidly  arriving  there.  Michigan 
in  those  days  was  the  Land  of  Promise.  By  the  Great  Lakes, 
navigable  rivers,  and  the  Erie  Canal,  it  was  in  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  commercial  world.  There  was  land  enough  for  all, 
and  all  sorts  of  enterprises  under  way.  Towns  were  being  laid 
out  and  founded,  mills  built,  and  especially  was  lumbering  active, 
which  greatly  appealed  to  Mr.  Weare.  In  other  words,  it  was  a 
new  country;  advantageously  situated  with  “things  doing,”  and 
it  was  to  this  land  the  family  turned  its  face.  It  was  indeed  “a 
hazard  of  new  fortunes.”  They  turned  their  back  upon  Ver¬ 
mont  ;  cut  loose  from  all  their  friends  and  old  associates  and 
associations,  and  thus  a  new  era  in  their  life  and  affairs  was 
begun.  There  was  a  young  man  closely  associated  and  identified 
with  the  family  of  whom  I  desire  to  speak.  That  was  Richard 
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Weare  (Cousin  Dick).  Richard  was  a  nephew  of  John  Weare, 
being  his  brother  Jonathan’s  son.  He  was  very  fond  of  and 
attached  to  his  Aunt  Cynthia;  in  Vermont  he  lived  with  them, 
and  as  one  of  the  family  went  to  Michigan.  He  did  not  separate 
himself  from  them  until  married,  and  then  lived  only  a  short 
distance  away.  He  was  a  very  strong  and  active  man,  handy  in 
all  things,  and  had  taken  a  medical  course,  and  after  farming 
awhile,  moved  to  Allegan  where  he  was  a  practicing  physician 
many  years,  eventually  dying  an  old  man  at  the  home  of  his  son 
in  Nebraska.  He  was  considered  a  son  of  the  family  and  all 
were  very  much  attached  to  him  in  consequence. 

What  caused  the  vicinity  of  Allegan  on  the  Kalamazoo  River 
in  western  Michigan  to  be  selected,  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  in 
those  days  of  land  speculation  and  opening  new  countries,  there 
was,  as  in  these  times,  4  ‘  literature  ”  of  land  companies  and 
town  site  proprietors  to  induce  and  guide  settlers.  At  any  rate 
Allegan  was  the  point.  It  had  decided  advantages :  a  good  water 
power,  twenty-five  miles  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  river 
navigable  to  it,  with  Chicago  opposite  just  beginning  to  assert 
itself.  Kalamazoo,  twenty-five  miles  in  an  opposite  direction, 
was  a  town  then  of  importance,  considering  the  newness  of  the 
country.  The  land  was  fertile  and  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  fine  pine  and  hardwood  timber,  and  a  market  was  accessible. 
The  Erie  Canal  was  a  great  factor  in  the  development  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Lake  countries,  and  any  community  in  touch  with 
the  Great  Lakes  had  a  market  for  what  they  had  to  sell.  In  the 
spring  of  1835,  John  Weare,  his  eldest  son,  John,  and  Richard 
Weare,  his  nephew,  left  Vermont  for  Allegan  to  select  land  and 
provide  shelter  for  the  family,  which  followed  about  September 
1st  of  the  same  year.  Henry,  the  next  son,  eighteen  years  old, 
remained  to  accompany  his  mother  and  the  other  seven  children. 
It  is  difficult  in  these  days  to  appreciate  what  the  emigration  of 
such  a  large  family  meant  in  those  days  of  primitive  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  for  such  a  distance :  overland  from  their  home  on  the 
Canadian  border  to  Burlington  on  Lake  Champlain,  thence  by 
steamer  to  the  foot  of  the  Lake  at  Whitehall,  where  they  took  the 
canal  to  Troy,  then  by  the  Erie  Canal  which  extended  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  across  New  York  State  to  Lake  Erie  at 
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Buffalo ;  lake  steamer  tlience  to  Detroit,  then  a  plunge  into  the 
wilderness  to  western  Michigan,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  their  destination.  Of  course,  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  Detroit  was  somewhat  settled.  As  they  progressed  towards 
Lake  Michigan,  settlements  and  farms  were  less  and  less  fre¬ 
quent  and  roads  more  and  more  difficult.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  one  can  imagine  the  preparations  for  such  a  journey. 
Only  the  necessities,  such  as  clothing,  cooking  utensils,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  bed  and  a  few  chairs,  could  be  taken.  There  were  nine 
in  the  party,  and  while  wardrobes  in  those  days  were  not  by  far 
as  lavish  as  now,  yet  taken  as  a  whole  the  amount  of  clothing  was 
considerable.  •  The  journey  was  one  of  between  four  and  five 
weeks  duration,  and  their  financial  resources  very  limited.  What 
money  they  had  must  not  only  pay  for  their  travelling  expenses, 
but  provide  a  home  at  their  destination  and  sustenance  until  a 
crop  should  mature.  There  were  few  hotels  and  eating  houses, 
so  that  generally  they  provided  and  prepared  their  own  food. 
With  exception  of  the  mother  of  the  family,  there  were  only  two 
adults  in  the  party.  Elizabeth,  or  Betsy,  the  first  bom,  was 
twenty-three  years  old,  Henry  eighteen,  Mary  sixteen,  Lydia 
thirteen,  Sarah  ten,  Charles  seven,  Harriette  six,  and  George  a 
babe  in  arms  less  than  a  year  old.  As  they  traveled  all  the 
distance  from  Burlington  to  Detroit  on  the  water,  to  which  the 
children  were  not  accustomed,  constant  vigilance  was  necessary. 
Confined  on  small  canal  boats,  cut  off  from  their  accustomed 
recreations,  we  may  assume  that,  as  is  natural,  the  youngsters 
were  restless  and  hungry  most  of  the  time.  But  the  mother  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.  Then  and  to  the  time  of  her  death,  she 
had  her  family  well  in  hand,  and  was  always  revered  and  re¬ 
spected  by  her  children,  and  had  eminently  the  faculty  of  making 
a  little  go  a  long  way.  As  long  as  they  lived,  each  and  every 
child  of  hers  thought  of  her  with  tender  recollection  and  admir¬ 
ation.  Her  two  sons-in-law,  who  knew  her  well,  Alexander  L. 
Ely,  who  married  Mary,  and  Elisha  D.  Ely,  who  married  Lydia, 
were  great  admirers  of  her,  and  her  firm  friends.  I  who  write 
this  have  no  personal  recollection  of  my  grandmother,  for  she 
was  dead  before  my  birth.  But  I  can  well  remember  how  affec¬ 
tionately  my  mother,  my  aunts  and  my  uncles,  always  spoke  of 
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her,  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  family  she  has  always  had  a 
commanding  personality,  not  only  as  a  refined,  common  sense 
woman,  but  also  intellectually  attractive.  Years  ago  when  Lydia 
was  journeying  in  the  East,  an  elderly  gentleman  in  the  car,  a 
complete  stranger,  asked  her  if  Cynthia  Ashley  was  not  her 
mother.  He  recognized  her  from  her  resemblance  to  her  mother. 
He  had  known  Mrs.  Weare  in  the  old  times  in  Vermont,  and 
could  not  express  himself  too  strongly  as  to  her  force  of  char¬ 
acter  and  attractive  womanly  qualities.  In  its  migration  to  the 
west,  the  family  was  tearing  up  the  roots  of  their  very  life  and 
associations,  for  they  were  separating  themselves  from  their 
friends  and  former  life  much  more  than  would  be  possible  for 
a  family  in  these  days  to  do,  were  they  to  go  to  the  utmost  con¬ 
fines  of  our  country.  Mails  were  slow  and  letters  cost  from  25c 
to  37-Jc  each,  and  it  was  unlikely  that  they  would  ever  again  see 
those  among  whom  they  lived,  unless  by  accident.  It  is  only  in 
imagination  that  the  summer  ’s  preparation  and  leave  taking  can 
be  pictured.  Their  relations  and  friends  with  whom  they  had 
been  intimately  associated  were  scattered  from  south  of  the  line 
in  Vermont  to  north  of  it  in  Canada.  It  was  an  interesting 
occasion.  The  mature  members  of  the  family  appreciated  the 
gravity  of  the  move.  The  children  old  enough  to  think  probably 
were  as  much  moved  by  the  excitement  of  the  prospective  jour¬ 
ney  as  by  other  sentiments,  although  they  must  have  keenly  felt 
the  separation  from  their  companions.  They  had  always  had  a 
home,  and  could  not  appreciate  what  would  be  involved  in  the 
winning  of  another.  Then  there  was  the  novelty  of  adventure, 
new  lands  and  new  scenes.  The  mother,  however,  fully  under¬ 
stood  the  momentous  step  they  were  taking.  It  seemed  best  for 
the  future  of  her  family,  and  she  bravely  took  upon  her  shoulders 
the  burdens  and  trials  which  she  well  knew  were  in  store  for  her. 
From  thence  on,  hers  was  a  life  of  hardships.  She  passed  away 
January  16,  1842,  in  consequence  of  them  before  her  time,  but 
the  standard  she  set,  her  example  and  precepts  were  always  an 
inspiration  to  her  children,  and  she  died  in  “blessed  sanctity’ ’ 
in  their  memories.  I,  myself,  have  never  traveled  upon  the 
canal.  But  I  have  heard  old  people  describe  the  pleasures  of 
being  seated  upon  the  upper  deck  of  a  “Flying  Packet”  viewing 
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the  scenery  as  they  glided  along  at  the  great  speed  of  five  or  six 
miles  an  hour,  with  an  ever  vigilant  eye  out  to  discern,  before  it 
was  too  late,  a  “low  bridge.”  But  the  boat  this  family  jour¬ 
neyed  on,  over  the  long  extension  of  the  Erie  Canal,  was  not  in 
this  class.  Their  finances  would  not  admit  of  it.  I  presume  to 
call  it  a  freight  boat  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  there  was  shelter  for  the  passengers  where  they  could  sleep 
at  night,  and  crude  cooking  facilities  so  they  could  prepare 
their  meals,  but  that  was  about  all.  Their  speed  when  going 
was  that  of  the  walk  of  a  horse,  about  three  miles  an  hour,  two  or 
three  of  the  horses  being  strung  along  tandem  as  motive  power. 
The  party  could  not  have  lacked  the  opportunity  for  exercise, 
as  there  was  always  the  tow  path  available,  and  the  walking  was 
good  with  no  danger  of  any  being  left  behind.  If  the  weather 
was  good,  the  trip  could  not  have  been  unpleasant,  viewed  as  a 
novelty  and  a  “camping-out”’  experience.  Then,  as  now,  there 
is  no  more  interesting  stretch  of  land  than  the  part  of  New  York 
State  the  Erie  Canal  passes  through.  There  was  the  interest  of 
approaching  towns,  passing  through  them,  and  of  leaving  them. 
Then  there  were  the  locks,  with  the  excitement  of  going  down 
and  climbing  up.  Not  long  since  as  I  was  being  whisked  along 
on  the  railroad  at  fifty  miles  an  hour  through  this  same  country, 
with  the  canal  almost  constantly  in  view,  I  could  not  help  con¬ 
trasting  their  journey  with  mine.  We  went  to  a  dining  car  and 
had  a  meal,  such  as  one  would  find  in  a  first  class  hotel;  while 
this  family  had  only  the  plainest  food,  prepared  in  a  primitive 
manner  on  a  small  stuffy  canal  boat.  Yet  my  companion  of 
travel,  as  a  little  girl  of  six  years  of  age  was  one  of  that  family 
and  party,  recollecting  many  incidents  of  the  journey,  and  not 
unpleasantly.  Surely  “Tempora  mutantur  et  vos  mutamur  in 
illis.”  Arriving  at  Buffalo,  the  party,  with  their  effects,  changed 
to  a  Lake  Erie  steamer,  and  in  thirty-six  hours  were  disem¬ 
barked  at  Detroit,  where  they  entered  upon  the  last  stage  of 
their  journey,  the  most  inconvenient  and  trying  of  all.  There 
they  found  awaiting  them  Mr.  Weare  and  his  son,  John,  with  a 
covered  wagon,  an  ox  team,  and  an  old  white  mare  with  which 
to  transport  them  to  Otsego,  near  Allegan,  where  Mr.  Weare  had 
located.  Meanwhile  Henry  had  become  seriously  ill  and  had  to 
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travel  on  an  improvised  bed  in  the  wagon.  With  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Weare,  with  his  one  leg,  and  Mrs.  Weare  with  the  baby 
George,  I  imagine  that  the  rest  walked,  when  not  utilizing  the 
mare,  and  it  is  said  that  as  many  as  three  of  the  girls  were 
mounted  on  her  at  one  time.  It  was  “ride  and  tie, ? ’  those  com¬ 
ing  on  behind  finding  the  animal  tied  to  a  tree  and  using  her 
until  catching  up  with  and  passing  the  detachment  which  had 
left  her  behind,  then  tying  again.  At  a  family  reunion  many 
years  ago,  my  uncle,  John  Weare,  related  that  it  was  customary 
as  night  was  approaching  for  the  girls  (and  I  presume  Charles 
too,  who  was  probably  with  them)  to  select  a  camping  place  for 
the  night,  and  to  have  a  fire  built,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
wagon.  As  it  was  getting  dark  one  day  they  in  the  wagon 
became  somewhat  alarmed  at  not  catching  up  with  the  girls,  and 
meeting  a  backwoodsman  with  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  they 
asked  of  him  if  he  had  met  some  young  ladies  with  a  white  mare. 
“Yes,”  he  replied,  “I  have  just  passed  four  of  the  handsomest 
young  women  in  Michigan  Territory,  and  you  will  find  them  in 
the  hollow  building  a  fire.  ’ ’ 

When  they  arrived  at  Otsego  in  October,  they  found  a  frame 
house  awaiting  them  with  two  rooms,  front  and  rear,  on  the  first 
floor,  the  half-story  upstairs  being  in  one  room.  The  house  was 
barely  enclosed.  It  had  a  roof,  but  no  doors  nor  windows,  and 
was  considered  too  open,  and  not  safe  for  Henry,  who  was  still 
ill;  so  Mrs.  Weare,  with  the  three  smaller  children,  Charles, 
Harriette,  and  George  (with  Henry),  took  possession  of  a  small 
log  house  about  half  a  mile  away  from  the  frame  house  where  the 
other  children  lived  with  their  father.  The  family  only  re¬ 
mained  at  Otsego  a  few  weeks,  as  Mr.  Weare  heard  of  large 
timber  and  lumbering  operations,  near  Allegan,  and  having  a 
special  liking  for  such  undertakings,  as  soon  as  Henry  was  well 
enough  to  be  moved  (soon  after  November  1st),  the  whole  family 
went  thither,  occupying  a  log  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  from  Allegan.  This  house  was  all  in  one  room.  The 
cooking  was  done  in  a  large  fire  place,  and  the  beds  were  enclosed 
with  curtains,  for  there  were  no  partitions.  The  house  was  an 
old  one  with  all  the  imperfections  of  an  old  log  house  which  had 
had  various  occupants,  but  it  was  the  best  they  could  do.  No 
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sooner  was  Henry  better  when  Lydia  came  down  with  a  severe 
attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  and  was  ill  a  long  time.  It 
was  at  this  old  log*  house  that  Alexander  L.  Ely  first  saw  Mary 
A.  Weare.  She  was  ironing*  and  he  did  not  speak  to  her,  but  a 
romance  was  born  then  and  there  which  resulted  in  linking*  the 
lives  of  three  Elys  to  the  Weare  family,  and  indissolubly  identi¬ 
fying  the  families.  He  saw  her  ironing,  a  maid  not  yet  seven¬ 
teen  years  old.  In  a  little  more  than  a  month,  he  married  her, 
and  over  twelve  years  of  happy  married  life  was  their  lot.  Mr. 
Ely  had  heard  of  the  arrival  of  this  family,  whose  reputation  had 
preceded  them,  and  going*  to  Kalamazoo,  stopped  to  introduce 
himself  to  Mrs.  Weare,  and  to  offer  his  services,  if  she  desired 
anything  from  6  ‘  the  City.  ’  ’ 

Alexander  L.  Ely  and  his  next  younger  brother  and  partner, 
Elisha  H.  Ely,  came  to  Allegan  from  Rochester,  New  York,  in  the 
spring  of  1834,  in  connection  with  the  Boston  Development  Com¬ 
pany,  in  which  they  were  interested.  They  had  been  preceded 
by  their  father  Elisha  Ely  who  had  come  out  the  year  before. 
In  the  cemetery  at  Allegan  is  a  public  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Elisha  Ely  as  the  founder  of  the  town  so  that  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  they  were  interested  with  him  and  that  the 
Development  Company  was  somewhat  of  a  family  affair.  The 
elder  was  less  than  twenty-four  years  old  at  the  time,  the  younger 
not  twenty-one.  They  were  extensively  engaged  in  all  under¬ 
takings  incident  to  the  opening  up  and  development  of  a  new 
country,  and  were  by  far  the  most  considerable  business  figures 
there.  They  were  interested  in  the  town  site,  water  power,  mills, 
and  commerce  by  river  boats  and  by  sail  boats  on  the  lake  to 
Chicago.  Reared  in  the  refined  atmosphere  of  Rochester,  well 
educated,  with  fine  address  and  good  principles,  they  were  in  all 
respects  representative  men,  and  their  early  taking  off,  Alex¬ 
ander  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  and  Elisha  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year,  was  a  calamity  for  the  family  and  a  loss  to  the  communities 
in  which  they  lived.  I  only  now  know  one  person  who  knew 
them  and  was  associated  with  them  intimately,  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
Daniels,  but  I  have  in  the  past  talked  with  many  who  were  their 
associates,  and  all  esteemed  them  most  highly.  They  were  fine 
business  men,  good  citizens,  and  devoted  to  their  families. 
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Shortly  after  this  first  call,  Alexander  Ely  came  again  to 
interest  Mrs.  Weare  in  the  case  of  a  woman  with  a  yonng  babe 
who  was  critically  ill.  It  seems  that  this  woman  lived  in  a  small 
isolated  log  honse  some  miles  away.  She  was  all  alone,  her  hus¬ 
band  being  absent,  and  miles s  she  had  care  she  might  die.  It 
was  necessary  that  someone  should  look  after  her,  and  Mr.  Ely 
inquired  could  not  Mrs.  Weare  spare  one  of  her  daughters  for 
this  service.  With  small  children,  and  two  ill  in  the  family,  it 
seemed  hard  to  manage,  but  something  had  to  be  done,  and  Mary 
went,  arriving  at  the  cabin  just  at  nightfall,  and  remained  there 
alone  several  days.  The  house  consisted  of  two  small  rooms,  in 
one  of  which  the  woman  was  lying.  In  relating  her  experience 
Aunt  Mary  has  told  me  that  she  worked  all  night  over  the  woman, 
expecting  her  to  die  any  moment.  The  next  morning,  as  she 
was  seated  in  the  other  room  with  the  baby  on  her  lap,  bathing 
and  dressing  it,  someone  passed  the  window  and  came  to  the 
door.  As  she  rapidly  shifted  her  position  so  as  to  turn  her  back, 

a  man  entered  and  asked  if  he  could  see  Mrs. - .  Without 

looking  up,  but  much  confused,  she  pointed  to  the  door  of  the 
room,  which  he  entered.  On  his  return,  the  baby  had  some 
clothes  on,  and  she  being  more  composed,  looked  up  and  saw  it 
was  Mr.  Ely,  who  remarked,  “This  is  Miss  Weare V9  This  was 
the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance. 

Doctors  were  few.  Mr.  Ely  had  studied  medicine  and  when¬ 
ever  he  heard  of  a  family  in  trouble,  he  looked  them  up  and  did 
what  he  could  for  them.  Thrown  together  as  they  were  in  that 
new  country  without  resources,  none  hesitated  in  cases  of  illness 
and  distress  to  do  all  possible  for  an  unfortunate  neighbor,  even 
if  an  entire  stranger,  and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  this  young  girl 
went  to  this  isolated  cabin  in  the  woods,  and  alone  night  and 
day,  ministered  to  the  woman  until  she  could  care  for  herself. 

As  in  all  new  countries,  there  was  much  sickness.  Change  of 
climate,  of  water,  and  the  breaking  up  of  new  land,  inadequate 
housing,  and  indifferent  food  caused  this.  Ague  (severe  chill 
and  violent  fever)  and  bilious  fevers  were  the  prevailing  dis¬ 
eases,  and  at  times  whole  communities  were  almost  entirely 
incapacitated  by  them,  being  almost  helpless  with  their  few 
resources.  Food  was  limited  to  the  commonest  necessities,  such 
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as  cornmeal,  salt  meats,  beef,  pork,  etc.  The  country  was  very 
heavily  timbered  and  as  little  land  had  been  cleared,  little  else 
but  the  commonest  food  had  been  raised,  and  that  too  in  limited 
quantities.  There  were  few  or  no  cows,  and  therefore  little  milk, 
and  any  butter  they  had  was  brought  in  firkins  from  the  East. 
Groceries  and  other  supplies  had  to  be  hauled  a  long  distance 
over  poor  roads  and  were  very  expensive.  Maple  sugar  and 
syrup  were  substitutes  for  cane  sugar  and  were  universally 
used.  There  was  however  an  abundance  of  wild  game.  Deer 
meat  was  not  uncommon,  and  occasionally  someone  killed  a  bear. 
Then  there  were  partridges,  quail,  and  wild  turkey.  Wolves 
were  common,  and  as  there  were  no  doors  in  the  house  at  Otsego, 
it  was  the  custom  when  the  family  lived  there  to  have  a  light 
burning  all  night  to  keep  them  and  other  animals  from  entering. 
Clothing  was  of  the  plainest  calico  for  ordinary  and  general 
wear.  After  the  family  moved  to  Michigan,  no  cloth  was  woven 
in  the  house,  as  was  done  in  their  Vermont  home,  but  Mrs.  Weare 
and  the  older  girls,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Lydia,  were  adepts 
with  a  spinning  wheel,  and  yarn  for  stockings  and  for  cloth  to 
be  woven  was  spun  at  home.  Of  course,  all  sewing  was  by  hand, 
and  to  keep  this  large  family  in  trim,  each  and  all  were  fully 
occupied,  the  women  in  the  house  and  the  men  and  boys  in  the 
fields  and  forests. 

But  to  return  to  the  love  affairs  of  Alexander  and  Mary  — 
they  progressed  rapidly,  and  very  shortly  Mr.  Ely  declared  him¬ 
self.  The  mother  and  father  fully  appreciated  him  as  a  man  and 
as  a  husband  for  Mary,  but  then  there  was  her  age.  They 
frankly  told  Mr.  Ely  that  Mary  was  as  yet  a  child,  and  he  must 
understand  this  and  that  if  they  intrusted  her  to  him  it  would  be 
in  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  discretion  and  affection.  In  the 
present  inconvenient  state  of  the  family,  with  Lydia,  very  ill, 
Mary  was  one  of  her  mother’s  mainstays.  However  the  wedding 
might  as  well  take  place  then  as  at  any  time  if  Mr.  Ely  had  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself  and  felt  equal  to  the  emergency,  for  Mary 
would  go  to  him  to  make  or  mar  her  future  life.  He  was  only 
too  glad  to  accept,  and  the  outcome  was  eminently  happy,  and 
the  union  was  for  both  a  most  blessed  one.  They  were  married 
December  25,  1835,  in  the  Ely  house,  for  the  Weare  home  was  in 
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no  condition  for  a  wedding.  Mrs.  Weare  did  not  attend.  They 
were  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  she  remained  to 
care  for  Lydia  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  attending  the 
wedding.  I  wish  I  could  have  been  at  that  wedding ;  the  first  in 
the  family,  and  perhaps  the  first  in  Allegan.  I  imagine  the 
bride’s  trousseau  was  simple  and  limited,  for  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise.  But  then  there  was  youth,  beauty,  and  good 
humor  —  adornments  enough.  There  was  no  “wedding  jour¬ 
ney.”  Mr.  Ely  was  then  living  in  the  company’s  house,  a  large 
log  structure,  which  housed  some  of  the  company’s  employees, 
such  as  clerks.  There  was  a  common  table  with  a  negro  cook. 
Before  the  wedding  a  rough  board  addition  of  one  room  was 
built  on,  divided  off  by  curtains,  and  there  they  began  house¬ 
keeping,  having  their  meals  at  the  common  table.  Soon  after, 
Harriette,  a  little  girl  of  six,  went  to  live  with  them,  sleeping  in 
a  little  bed  in  the  one  room.  Then  began  her  affection  and 
admiration  for  Mr.. Ely,  which  continued  during  his  lifetime,  and 
has  been  for  her  a  sweet  memory  ever  since.  She  was  sent  to  a 
little  school  across  the  street,  and,  sad  to  say,  concluded  that  she 
did  not  care  to  remain.  Mary  after  trying  all  moral  persuasion 
to  keep  her  in  school  had  to  refer  the  matter  to  Mr.  Ely,  who  in 
a  solemn  interview  with  her,  pointed  out  the  enormity  of  the 
offence  of  not  wanting  an  education,  and  of  disobedience.  Being 
still  rebellious,  she  was  subjected  to  a  chastisement,  which,  if 
perfunctory  on  his  part,  was  very  real  to  her,  making  a  lasting 
impression  and  causing  a  permanent  reformation. 

The  next  spring  after  logging  was  over,  the  Weare  family 
moved  back  to  their  house  and  farm  at  Otsego,  where  farming 
operations,  such  as  clearing  and  breaking  the  land,  were  con¬ 
tinued.  This  change  of  habitation  continued  for  three  years,  the 
winters  being  spent  in  the  pinery  at  Allegan,  and  the  summers 
on  the  farm  at  Otsego.  This  arrangement  also  enabled  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  schools  during  the  winter  months. 
Four  years  after  their  arrival  in  Michigan,  Mr.  Weare  bought 
a  tract  of  land  in  the  township  of  Trowbridge,  about  five  miles 
from  Allegan,  and  there  a  permanent  home  was  established. 
This  second  home  was  a  good  hewn  log  house  and  in  it  the  family 
lived  in  comparative  comfort  for  six  years.  Of  course,  the 
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furniture  was  of  the  most  primitive  character,  as  little  could  be 
purchased.  The  beds  were  ranged  along  the  walls;  they  were 
turned  up  during  the  day  time  so  as  to  economize  space,  and 
lowered  at  night  for  sleeping.  The  land  was  densely  covered 
with  hard  wood  timber,  such  as  oak,  hickory,  black  walnut,  and 
maple  (from  the  latter  of  which  was  made  maple  sugar  and 
syrup)  and  was  very  difficult  to  clear.  It  was  on  this  farm  that 
Mrs.  Weare  died  January  19,  1842. 

It  was  when  the  family  were  living  in  Trowbridge,  and  Har- 
riette  was  staying  in  Allegan  because  there  was  so  much  sickness 
in  her  own  home,  that  an  accident  occurred  which  nearly  cost 
her  life.  Becoming  homesick,  her  sister  Mary  agreed  to  take 
her  home  in  a  carriage  for  a  short  visit.  The  home  was  located 
some  four  or  five  miles  from  Allegan,  across  the  river.  As  they 
were  crossing  on  the  ferry-boat,  the  horses  becoming  frightened 
backed  the  carriage  off  into  the  river.  Mary  was  rescued  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  but  Harriette  sank,  and  when  taken  from  the  water 
was  supposed  to  be  drowned.  By  prompt  and  active  work  she 
was  brought  to  life  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  was  stated 
that  some  one  having  some  whiskey,  it  was  offered  to  her  to 
revive  her  but  that  such  were  her  temperance  principles  that 
although  only  six  years  old  she  dashed  the  cup  from  their  hand 
and  refused  to  take  it. 

Before  the  family  went  to  Trowbridge,  Richard  Weare  mar¬ 
ried  and  preceded  them,  acquiring  and  opening  up  a  farm  about 
a  mile  from  their  farm.  He  was  of  great  assistance  to  them, 
helping  frame  and  raise  the  house  and  getting  them  established. 
While  living  in  Trowbridge,  Richard  had  not  concluded  his  medi¬ 
cal  studies,  but  he  was  about  the  only  doctor  the  family  had. 

Elizabeth  A.  (Betsy),  the  oldest  child  of  John  and  Cynthia 
Weare,  was  married  to  Mr.  John  L.  Shearer  at  Otsego  May  3, 
1836,  and  died  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  in  1859.  They  moved  in 
the  fall  to  Bloomington,  Iowa  (now  Muscatine),  stayed  there 
some  little  time  and  then  went  to  a  point  some  sixteen  miles 
northeast  of  Marion,  a  section  lately  acquired  from  the  Indians, 
and  just  thrown  open  to  settlers.  The  county  was  not  yet 
organized.  Marion  was  a  burg  of  few,  very  few,  houses.  A 
more  isolated  situation  could  not  be  imagined.  Only  here  and 
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there  was  a,  settler,  with  unoccupied  prairie  and  roving  Indians 
beyond  and  all  around  them.  Everything  from  abroad  had  to  be 
hauled  from  the  Mississippi  river  at  least  a  hundred  miles,  and 
their  sufferings  were  many  and  continual.  Mr.  Shearer  was 
very  enthusiastic  as  to  the  resources  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa, 
and  of  this  section  in  particular,  but  many  years  elapsed  before 
he  saw  his  hopes  realized,  and  the  privations  they  passed  through 
in  those  early  days  cut  short  the  lives  of  both  of  them;  the  fate 
of  many  who  went  before  laying  the  foundations  of  now  pros¬ 
perous  communities.  Those  intrepid  pioneers  whose  names, 
except  to  the  few,  are  not  now  remembered  made  it  possible  by 
their  perseverance  and  suffering  for  the  present  generation  to 
live  with  comforts  and  luxuries  around  them.  The  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shearer  were  Mary,  who  died  in  1890,  Elizabeth  J., 
now  living  with  her  aunt  —  Mrs.  Daniels  —  and  John  W.,  who 
resides  in  Algona,  Iowa. 

On  June  27, 1838,  Elisha  D.  Ely  married  Lydia  Baxter  Weare, 
then  sixteen  years  and  five  months  old.  This  also  was  a  veritable 
love  affair  for  which  marriage  had  only  been  deferred  long 
enough  for  the  bride  to  attain  a  (then)  suitable  age.  Ly dials 
education,  up  to  the  time  of  her  going  to  Detroit,  was  obtained 
in  Allegan  and  in  the  family.  She  acquired  the  correct  and  a  free 
use  of  the  English  language,  always  expressing  herself  with 
elegance,  both  orally  and  with  the  pen.  She  was  a  fine  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  during  her  long  life  an  extensive  one,  her  circle  of 
friends  being  very  large.  The  year  previous  to  her  marriage  she 
attended  a  female  seminary  at  Detroit,  the  then  centre  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  culture  for  Michigan.  This  “going  away”  to  school 
was  intended  as  a  finishing  course.  She  spent  a  happy  and  satis¬ 
factory  winter  in  Detroit,  only  marred,  that  we  know  of,  by  one 
contretemps.  On  entering  the  seminary,  each  scholar  was  obliged 
to  decide  for  the  whole  year  whether  her  diet  would  be  with 
wheat  for  a  basis,  or  corn.  She,  in  a  moment  which  she  afterwards 
thoroughly  regretted,  chose  corn,  and  before  the  year  was  over 
became  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  corn  bread,  mush,  and  the 
like,  that  even  the  name  was  abhorrent  to  her.  There  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  in  the  family  that  even  if  she  was  attending  a  female  semin¬ 
ary  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  that  did  not  prevent  her  from  hav- 
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in g  a  good  time.  The  attention  of  various  admirers  caused  Mr. 
Ely  back  in  Allegan  no  little  solicitude,  and  although  his  preten¬ 
sions,  which  were  of  long  standing,  really  were  never  in  danger, 
yet  he  lost  no  time  once  she  was  back  in  Allegan;  and  so  they 
were  married,  a  happy,  a  permanently  happy  event  for  both. 
Their  wedding  trip  began  in  a  buggy  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  river  at  Saugatuck,  some  twenty-five  miles,  where  they 
boarded  one  of  the  Ely  schooners  for  the  passage  to  Chicago,  at 
which  place  they  arrived  safely,  and  spent  a  month  at  the  “Lake 
House.”  This  hotel  was  on  the  north  side,  not  far  from  the  now 
Kinzie  Street  bridge,  then  a  ferry.  In  those  days  this  hotel  was 
quite  out  of  the  usual  way.  A  fairly  large  three-,  and  perhaps, 
four-story  brick  building,  it  was  a  pretentious  edifice  for  the 
times  and  place,  for  Chicago  then  had  less  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  must  have  been  well  built,  for  it  was  standing  at 
the  time  of  “The  Great  Fire ’ ’  in  1871,  and  was  destroyed  then, 
although  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  occupied  as  a  hotel.  Lydia 
passed  a  gay  month  there.  The  town  was  swarming  with  enter¬ 
prising  young  men  from  the  East  looking  for  business  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Everywhere  was  animation,  and  she,  with  the  exception 
of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  was  the  only  lady 
in  the  hotel.  She  must  have  been  in  her  young  freshness  a  very 
handsome  girl,  and  she  retained  her  good  looks  during  her 
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mature  years.  Indeed,  as  she  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  at  a 
family  reunion  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  the  latter  part  of 
October,  1909,  almost  eighty-eight  years  old,  one  would  seek  far 
before  encountering  as  fine  looking  and  stately  an  old  lady,  who, 
retaining  all  her  charms  of  manner  and  conversation,  was  a 
pleasure  to  look  upon. 

The  great  panic  of  1837  prostrated  the  whole  country,  and 
most  particularly  was  its  effect  felt  in  the  then  west  where 
capital  was  scarce,  and  the  basis  of  business  in  the  main  was 
credit.  Banks  failed  without  an  exception,  and  all  development 
and  enterprise  came  to  an  abrupt  stop,  and  wide-spread  distress 
ensued.  Mr.  Alexander  Ely  remained  in  Allegan  to  settle  up  and 
save  as  much  as  possible  from  the  Ely  Brothers  ’  extensive  busi¬ 
ness  operations,  while  Elisha  D.  Ely,  with  his  young  bride,  in  the 
fall  of  1838  moved  to  Rochester,  New  York,  and  associated  him- 
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self  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Hervey  Ely,  in  the  Ely  Flouring  Mills, 
then  among  the  most  important  in  that  flour  centre.  There  they 
lived  until  his  death  in  Philadelphia,  January  18, 1849.  His  uncle 
and  he  not  only  manufactured  largely,  but  also  were  engaged  in 
other  extensive  business  operations.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  secretary  of  the  telegraph  company,  out  of  which  grew  the 
great  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  had  gone  to 
Philadelphia  on  their  business.  A  cold,  terminating  in  pneu¬ 
monia,  killed  him.  His  young  wife,  just  twenty-seven  years  old, 
arrived  at  his  bedside  a  few  hours  before  his  death.  The  whole 
was  very  distressing  and  of  wide  import  to  the  family,  especially 
following  closely  as  it  did  the  death  of  his  brother  Alexander  in 
1848  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Two  such  men  of  character,  busi¬ 
ness  ability,  enterprise,  and  experience,  suddenly-  swept  away 
and  taken  out  of  the  family  very  considerably  modified  its  future, 
and  the  effects  were  far  reaching  and  calamitous. 

My  grandfather,  Mr.  Elisha  Ely,  the  father  of  Alexander  L., 
Elisha  D.,  Heman,  John  F.,  George  H.,  and  Samuel  P.  Ely,  was 
one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Rochester,  going  there  from  west¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  in  1813.  Alexander  was  born  at  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  Elisha  D.  at  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  but  the 
other  four  sons  and  his  one  daughter,  Caroline,  were  born  at 
Rochester,  New  York.  Those  first  days  during  the  war  of  1812 
were  troublous  ones.  Rochester  is  only  eight  miles  from  Lake 
Ontario,  and  opposite  it  was  Toronto,  one  of  the  headquarters  of 
the  British  who  had  a  fleet  on  the  lake.  The  settlements  in  that 
section  were  particularly  vulnerable,  all  the  time  fearing  a 
descent  of  the  enemy.  All  the  men  were  organized  in  the  militia, 
Mr.  Ely  being  one  of  the  captains,  and  there  was  a  force  main¬ 
tained  all  the  time  at  Charlotte,  the  harbor  of  Rochester,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Genesee  river.  Once  when  Mr.  Ely’s  company  was 
on  guard  there,  a  fleet  came  off  the  coast,  and  at  night  attempted 
a  landing  in  small  boats.  They  were  in  the  darkness  fired  on  and 
put  back,  the  vessels  sailing  away.  Years  afterward,  Mr.  Ely 
being  in  Hamilton,  Canada,  on  business,  happened  into  the  park 
and  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  a  one-armed  man,  a  retired 
British  officer.  After  some  conversation,  Mr.  Ely  asked  him  how 
he  lost  his  arm.  “One  night  in  a  miserable  skirmish  off  the 
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mouth  of  the  Genesee  river,  having  been  struck  by  a  musket 
ball,”  was  the  reply.  It  was  a  bullet  from  the  volley  fired  by  Mr. 
Ely’s  command  which  did  it.  There  are  two  finely  executed  min¬ 
iatures  of  Mr.  Elisha  Ely  and  his  wife,  Hannah  Dickinson, 
painted  on  backs  of  cigar  boxes  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  John 
S.  Ely,  of  Cedar  Eapids,  Iowa,  which  have  a  curious  history. 
Before  this  descent  on  Charlotte,  there  came  along  a  man  seeking- 
work.  Mr.  Ely  put  him  to  grubbing  out  stumps  in  one  of  the 
streets.  He  worked  for  a  time,  but  after  while  came  to  the  house 
saying  that  the  work  was  harder  than  he  was  accustomed  to,  but 
he  knew  something  of  painting  and  if  Mr.  Ely  wished  he  would 
paint  Mrs.  Ely’s  and  his  miniatures,  which  he  did  and  then 
disappeared.  Some  time  afterwards,  Mr.  Ely  saw  the  same  man, 
when  with  a  flag  of  truce  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  was  a 
British  officer  and  came  to  Rochester  as  a  spy. 

As  stated,  the  Weare  family,  diminished  by  four  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  who  married  (five  including  Richard  Weare),  remained  at 
Trowbridge  until  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Cynthia  Weare  in 
1842.  Henry,  a  man  grown,  Sarah,  Charles,  Harriette,  and 
George,  were  the  children  at  home.  The  farm  was  carried  on, 
and  as  usual  Mr.  Weare  engaged  in  lumbering  and  contracting, 
the  children  availing  themselves  of  the  school  facilities  of  Alle¬ 
gan  and  the  neighborhood.  Gradually  a  few  relatives  had  been 
attracted  to  the  locality,  and  there  was  quite  a  little  circle  of 
them. 

After  her  mother’s  death,  when  Harriette  was  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  years  old,  her  father  took  a  contract  for  opening  up 
a  road  through  the  timber  some  little  distance  from  the  house. 
Henry  was  engaged  elsewhere,  Sarah  probably  in  Allegan  with 
her  sister  Mary,  but  her  father,  Charles,  George  (who  was  a 
small  boy),  and  herself  were  established  in  a  small  house  near 
the  work.  Here  Harriette  kept  house  for  her  father  and  did  all 
the  work  for  the  family,  cooking,  washing,  etc.,  with  only  the 
assistance  of  George  in  bringing  the  wood  and  water.  For  one 
so  young  the  work  was  too  severe,  and  she  probably  felt  the 
effects  of  it  all  her  life.  She  acquired  quite  a  fame  as  a  bread 
baker.  Henry,  visiting  them,  reported  in  Allegan  that  he  never 
ate  better  bread  than  hers.  In  1844,  Mr.  Weare  met  with  his 
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second  accident,  almost  losing  his  other  leg,  which  was  rendered 
useless  forever  afterwards.  He  was  engaged  that  summer  in 
opening  a  road  some  five  miles  north  of  Allegan,  and  a  tree  being 
cut  down  by  his  men  fell  the  wrong  way  and  his  good  leg  was 
caught  and  terribly  lacerated.  When  the  alarm  was  given,  he 
attempted  to  jump  over  a  tree  already  down,  and  as  was  his 
custom,  passed  his  wooden  leg  over  first.  He  was  not  quick 
enough,  and  the  good  leg  following  was  caught  by  the  falling 
tree.  It  took  some  time  to  chop  him  free,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he 
almost  bled  to  death.  He  was  taken  to  the  Exchange  Hotel  in 
Allegan,  then  partially  unoccupied,  and  he  lay  there  in  a  critical 
state  all  summer.  It  was  not  until  November  that  he  could  be 
moved.  Shortly  after  this,  in  the  fall  of  1844,  Harriette,  then 
fifteen  years  old,  went  to  Rochester  to  reside  with  her  sister, 
Lydia,  with  whom  she  remained  for  some  time. 

Rochester  at  this  time,  1844,  was  a  very  thriving  little  city,  and 
in  the  following  years  a  flour  manufacturing  centre,  the  falls  of 
the  Genesee  river  furnishing  ample  water  power.  The  Ely 
Flouring  Mills  were  considered  quite  remarkable,  having  a 
capacity  of  a  thousand  barrels  of  flour  each  twenty-four  hours, 
and  were  among  the  very  largest  mills  in  the  United  States. 

When  Harriette  went  to  Rochester,  Mr.  Elisha  E).  Ely’s  fam¬ 
ily  was  living  in  St.  Paul  Street,  but  afterwards  a  commodious 
brick  house,  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Main  Streets,  was  pur¬ 
chased,  and  it  was  there  that  the  writer  was  born.  In  the  fall 
of  1846,  Harriette  was  sent  to  school  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary, 
and  returned  to  Rochester  in  the  summer  of  1847.  When  she 
was  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  it  was  the  last  year  of  Miss  Mary  Lyon’s 
active  service  as  principal.  “The  Seminary”  had  about  200 
pupils,  and  the  charge  for  nine  months  was  only  $60.00.  This 
covered  board,  tuition,  etc.,  but  not  books.  The  girls  did  their 
own  washing,  and  while  some  were  able  to  put  it  out,  Miss 
Lyon  would  not  allow  any  distinction  between  those  who  had 
money  and  those  who  had  not.  All  the  house  work  was  done 
by  the  students,  each  working  an  hour  a  day.  Harriette ’s  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  seminary  and  of  Miss  Lyon  are  of  the  pleasantest. 
Miss  Lyon,  besides  being  a  very  judicious  person,  was  very 
sympathetic,  entering  intimately  into  the  life  of  her  scholars, 
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guiding  them  with  love  and  good  counsel.  Her  stay  at  Mt. 
Holyoke  was  very  pleasant  and  of  profit,  but  in  the  summer  of 
1847,  when  her  father  had  a  very  serious  illness  in  Michigan,  she 
was  called  home  to  Rochester.  She  well  recollects  how  kind  and 
sympathetic  Miss  Lyon  was  when  she  told  her  of  her  father’s 
illness,  and  prepared  her  for  her  journey. 

Until  1842,  these  two  families,  the  Weares  and  the  Elys,  lived 
in  Michigan  in  the  vicinity  of  Allegan,  apparently  settled  there 
permanently,  and  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  comfort¬ 
ably  established.  The  children  were  growing  up,  and  another 
generation  was  rapidly  coming  forward.  However,  by  the  chance 
meeting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  L.  Ely  with  two  men  passing 
through  Allegan  from  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  all  was  changed. 
Through  them,  Mr.  Ely  became  interested  in  that  far  away  coun¬ 
try  and  attracted  to  it,  with  the  result  that  in  a  short  time  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ely  emigrated  there;  the  whole  Weare  family  in  Mich¬ 
igan  (except  Hr.  Richard  Weare)  following  them.  One  morning 
in  the  late  spring  of  1842,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  L.  Ely  started 
on  horseback  for  a  neighboring  town.  They  had  hardly  left 
Allegan,  when  they  met  two  men  in  a  wagon  going  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  town.  While  these  men  looked  at  them  in  an  inquiring 
manner,  nothing  was  said  on  either  side,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ely 
proceeded  on  their  way.  Some  hours  later,  upon  returning,  they 
found  these  two  men  seated  upon  their  porch  awaiting  them. 
They  introduced  themselves  as  George  and  Joseph  Greene,  they 
had  come  from  Marion,  Iowa,  and  were  on  their  way  to  Buffalo, 
New  York,  which  was  their  former  home,  although  born  in 
England.  They  knew  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shearer,  and  while  Allegan 
was  not  a  little  out  of  the  direct  route  to  Buffalo,  had  told  her 
that  they  would  pass  through  it  and  see  Mrs.  Ely.  They  expected 
to  be  back  that  way  in  a  month,  and  if  Mrs.  Ely  wished  to  send 
anything  to  her  sister,  they  would  gladly  take  it.  Here  began 
the  long  and  close  friendship  and  business  relations  of  George 
Greene  with  the  Ely  and  Weare  families,  resulting  in  the  two 
families  transferring  their  homes  and  activities  to  Iowa,  and 
causing  them  to  become  potent  factors  in  the  foundation  and 
development  of  Cedar  Rapids.  On  their  return  trip,  the  Greenes 
arrived  at  Allegan  the  afternoon  of  July  3d,  with  the  intention 
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of  proceeding  the  next  day.  That  night  they  all  sat  up  late, 
Judge  Greene  in  his  luminous  manner  spreading  before  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ely  the  attractions  and  resources  of  Iowa,  and  especially 
dwelling  upon  the  valuable  water  power  at  the  Rapids  of  the 
Cedar,  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  what  an  ideal  place  it  was 
for  a  town,  which  town  could  not  fail  to  develop  into  a  great 
business  centre  as  the  country  settled  up,  which  it  was  bound  to 
do  very  rapidly.  Mr.  Ely  became  interested,  for  the  water  power 
appealed  particularly  to  his  milling  instincts.  Judge  Greene 
proposed  that  he  go  back  with  them  and  see  for  himself.  He 
wanted  to,  but  his  business  affairs  would  not  permit  of  his  leav¬ 
ing  upon  such  short  notice.  After  discussing  the  matter  “pro 
and  con”  for  some  time,  it  was  decided  that  the  Greenes  remain 
over  until  July  5th,  and  Mrs.  Ely  would  go  with  them  and  visit 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Shearer,  Mr.  Ely  coming  out  later  to  bring 
her  home.  This  would  give  Mrs.  Ely  little  time  to  prepare  for 
such  a  journey,  and  an  absence  of  several  months.  They  how¬ 
ever  started  the  morning  of  July  5th,  Mrs.  Ely  with  her  horse, 
and  during  the  whole  journey,  which  took  the  better  part  of  two 
weeks,  sometimes  she  rode  in  the  wagon,  sometimes  on  her  horse, 
the  Greenes  changing  off  in  the  same  manner.  Mrs.  Ely  was  then 
in  her  twenty-fourth  year.  She  died  at  Cedar  Rapids  over  eighty- 
nine  years  old,  and  during  her  life  time  she  saw  Iowa  and  the 
west  develop  from  a  mid  unsettled  country  to  what  it  is  now. 
Their  route  took  them  around  the  end  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
Chicago,  thence  across  northern  Illinois,  substantially  where  now 
runs  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Railroad  to  Sterling  in  the  Rock  River 
Valley,  thence  down  the  Rock  River  to  Davenport,  and  up  the 
Cedar  Valley.  They  had  to  follow  the  lines  of  settlements,  and 
in  northern  Illinois  in  the  Rock  River  Valley  were  the  first  settle¬ 
ments  in  that  section.  It  was  a  favorite  residence  and  hunting 
ground  of  the  Illinois  Fox  and  Sac  Indians,  and  settlers  coming 
in  and  occupying  these  lands  were  the  cause  of  the  Blackhawk 
War.  The  Mississippi  river  being  the  great  thoroughfare,  the 
towns  on  it  were  centres,  roads  radiating  from  them.  In  those 
early  days,  Rock  Island  and  Davenport  (especially  the  latter) 
were  the  most  important  places  in  that  whole  section,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  hamlets  as  landing  places,  there  were  no 
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towns  up  river  until  Dubuque  was  reached.  The  route  was  some¬ 
what  circuitous,  but  the  only  one  upon  which  it  was  possible  to 
find  accommodations,  and  I  doubt  whether  in  1842  there  was  even 
a  projected  road  west  from  Sterling  to  the  river,  and  thence  into 
Iowa  west.  Substantially  after  leaving  Chicago  they  were  de¬ 
pendent  for  food  and  lodgings  upon  the  farm  houses  they  en¬ 
countered,  for  there  was  no  organized  system  of  entertainment 
of  travelers,  who  were  few  in  number,  almost  all  being  families 
with  all  their  effects  coming  into  the  country  to  settle  and  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  as  they  traveled  on  to  their  new  homes. 
So  in  the  main  they  passed  the  nights  at  farm  houses.  Mr. 
Joseph  Greene  was  a  very  ardent  Methodist  and  took  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  of  having  religious  services,  so  they  lacked 
nothing  for  spiritual  comfort.  This  was  very  acceptable  to  all, 
for  religion  was  then  much  more  a  vital  part  of  peoples  ’  lives 
than  now.  Churches  were  few,  and  every  opportunity  for  relig¬ 
ious  services  was  eagerly  embraced  and  appreciated. 

Marion  when  Mrs.  Ely  arrived  could  hardly  be  called  a  town. 
It  consisted  of  only  a  small  cluster  of  small  houses,  one  of  which 
Judge  Greene  occupied,  a  house  of  two  rooms,  one  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room,  the  other  a  bed  room,  sitting  room,  etc.  The 
Judge  and  Joseph  slept  in  the  kitchen,  and  Mrs.  Greene  and  Mrs. 
Ely  in  the  other  room.  In  a  short  time,  after  getting  somewhat 
rested,  Mrs.  Ely  mounted  her  horse,  and  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  Greene  brothers,  set  out  over  a  trail  for  Mr.  Shearer’s  house 
sixteen  miles  up  the  country.  She  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shearer 
living  in  a  small  log  house  in  the  most  primitive  manner,  with¬ 
out  comforts  of  any  kind,  and  lacking  the  most  ordinary  pro¬ 
visions;  almost  isolated,  for  there  were  as  yet  very  few  settlers, 
and  neighbors  were  few  and  far  between.  They  did  not  live  there 
any  length  of  time  after  Mrs.  Ely’s  visit,  for  they  were  the  first 
family  to  settle  in  Cedar  Rapids.  Theirs  was  the  life  of  priva¬ 
tion  of  the  pioneers  who  opened  up  a  new  country.  The  most 
trying  feature  of  this  pioneer  life  was  the  general  sickness  which 
prevailed,  and  the  lack  of  physicians  and  medicines.  Nothing  of 
these  sufferings  are  reflected  in  the  now  prosperous  communities, 
but  their  foundations  were  laid  by  a  set  of  heroes  who  faced  most 
discouraging  circumstances,  and  should  not  be  forgotten.  Mr. 
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Ely  came  out  later,  returning  to  Allegan  with  Mrs.  Ely.  He  was 
a  religious  man  and  had  at  one  time  studied  for  the  ministry  and 
consequently  was  very  much  interested  in  Sunday  Schools.  On 
his  trip  out,  he  left  in  various  settlements  of  the  Rock  River 
Valley  small  libraries,  mostly  of  Sunday  School  books,  taking 
them  up  and  redistributing  them  on  his  return.  Before  return¬ 
ing,  they  went  over  the  trail  from  Marion  to  the  Rapids  of  the 
Cedar.  As  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  what  is  now 
First  Avenue,  they  looked  down  upon  the  Cedar  river,  the  water 
of  the  rapids  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  making  a  view  of  natural 
beauty.  The  whole  valley  was  in  a  state  of  nature,  there  being 
only  two  log  houses  in  all  the  section  which  is  now  Cedar  Rapids, 
one  unoccupied,  the  family  being  known  as  horse  thieves  had 
been  run  out  of  the  country.  The  result  of  this  visit  was  to  turn 
their  thoughts  towards  Iowa  and  Cedar  Rapids. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ely  went  again  to  Iowa  in  1843,  and  in  1844 
settled  there.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Ely  was  perfecting  his 
plans.  A  town  company  had  been  formed  and  Cedar  Rapids 
laid  out;  the  original  proprietors  being  George  Greene,  N.  B. 
Brown,  Addison  Daniels,  Hosea  W.  Gray,  and  J.  E.  Sanford. 
A  one-twelfth  interest  in  the  town  site  having  been  given  to  Mr. 
Ely  as  a  consideration  for  his  building  a  dam  and  erecting  a 
flouring  mill  upon  his  arrival  in  1844,  work  immediately  began 
on  these  improvements.  This  was  a  formidable  undertaking. 
There  was  no  available  labor,  every  one  of  the  few  settlers  being 
occupied  in  opening  up  his  farm  and  building  shelter,  and  when 
the  mill  building  was  raised,  every  man  in  the  country  and  sec¬ 
tion  was  there  to  help.  For  the  mill  work,  mechanics  had  to  be 
brought  from  the  east  as  well  as  all  the  machinery,  it  coming 
down  the  Ohio  River  and  up  the  Mississippi  to  Muscatine,  and 
hauled  over  land  by  teams  to  Cedar  Rapids,  a  long  and  precari¬ 
ous  trip.  There  was  not  even  a  saw  mill,  all  the  timber  and 
planks  for  the  work  being  hewn  out  or  whip  sawn  by  hand  until 
one  was  erected.  All  sorts  of  obstacles  had  to  be  contended  with, 
one  of  the  worst  being  sickness,  and  it  was  at  least  two  years 
before  the  Ely  mill  was  ready  to  grind.  The  Cedar  Valley  was 
well  timbered  with  large  black  walnut  trees;  it  was  a  durable 
wood  and  easily  worked,  and  was  very  extensively  used  in  the 
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building’  operations.  In  building  the  dam,  a  line  of  piers  was 
stretched  across  the  river,  strong  stringers  were  spiked  to  these 
piers,  and  heavy  plank  to  them  inclined  at  an  angle  up  stream, 
brush  and  dirt  was  thrown  against  the  plank,  and  a  fairly  tight 
dam  resulted.  The  piers  were  made  of  immense  logs  hewn  flat 
on  two  sides  and  piled  one  upon  the  other,  being  firmly  bolted 
together,  and  the  interior  of  the  pier  filled  with  stone.  In  the 
main,  these  piers  were  of  black  walnut,  the  logs  two  or  three  feet 
in  diameter.  The  dam  did  not  continue  to  the  Cedar  Rapids  side, 
but  when  within  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  from  it,  turned  at  a 
right  angle  down  stream,  thus  forming  the  mill  race,  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  it  reached  the  Ely,  or  last  mill.  Along  this  extension 
ultimately  there  was  a  flouring,  a  woolen,  and  a  saw  mill,  they 
getting  their  power  from  the  race  which  terminated  at  the  Ely 
mill.  In  order  to  keep  the  ice  out  of  the  race,  a  very  strongly 
framed  trestle  was  stretched  across  its  mouth  at  a  height  well 
above  high  water,  and  at  least  twenty  feet  wide.  This  was  made 
of  hewn  black  walnut  timber,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  square. 
It  was  open  enough  not  to  impede  the  flow  of  the  water,  but  close 
enough  to  keep  out  the  heavy  blocks  of  ice.  When  the  ice  was 
running,  the  pressure  against  it  was  very  great,  but  for  many 
years  it  stood  the  pounding  of  the  floods  and  ice. 

When  Alexander  and  Mary  Ely  came  to  Cedar  Rapids  to  live, 
there  were  very  few  houses.  William  Greene  had  erected  upon 
the  river  bank  a  little  below  Eagle  Street  or  what  is  now  Second 
Avenue  a  small  frame  house  of  three  rooms.  The  front  room 
was  occupied  as  a  store,  the  middle  room  the  Elys  had,  and  the 
rear  room  the  Greenes  lived  in,  and  to  reach  it  they  passed 
through  the  Ely  room.  Mr.  Green  was  also  postmaster,  and 
when  the  mail  came  it  was  taken  into  the  middle  room,  dumped 
upon  the  floor  and  sorted  out.  It  is  not  clear  in  my  mind  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ely  were  lodged  when  they  first  came  to  Iowa  in 
1844,  for  there  was  then  substantially  no  Cedar  Rapids,  but  they 
were  living  in  this  room  in  the  Greene  house  when  the  Daniels 
store  was  building,  and  were  so  uncomfortable  (Mrs.  Ely  with  a 
babe)  that  they  moved,  not  to  a  room,  but  to  a  space  in  the 
Daniels  building  before  the  roof  was  finished  so  they  could  get 
where  there  would  be  a  little  privacy.  When  they  moved  the 
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Daniels  building  lacked  the  shingles  on  the  roof,  which  were  to 
come  from  Dubuque  by  wagon.  They  probably  remained  there 
until  the  house  on  Eagle  Street  was  built.  It  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  Mrs.  Ely’s  life  during  these  days,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  at  least  two  years,  for  the  Daniels  store  was  probably 
not  built  until  1846,  for  that  was  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Lowell 
Daniels  came  to  Iowa,  It  was  located  on  the  corner  of  First 
Avenue  and  First  Street.  I  think  however  they  did  not  live  long 
in  the  Daniels  store,  but  moved  into  their  new  house.  Mrs.  Ely 
did  all  her  work,  cooking,  washing,  and  caring  for  her  child.  She 
has  told  me  of  the  struggle  they  had  to  get  the  mill  in  operation. 
The  millwrights  who  were  brought  out  from  Buffalo  no  sooner 
were  arrived  than  they  were  attacked  by  chills  and  fever  (ague) 
and  the  work  dragged,  and  dragged,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
they  never  would  get  it  in  operation.* 

I  wish  now  to  make  a  digression  and  mention  Henry  Weare, 
the  third  son  and  fourth  child  of  John  Weare  and  Cynthia  Ash¬ 
ley.  (The  first  son,  Samuel  Ashley,  only  lived  two  and  a  half 
years.)  He  was  born  at  Stanstead,  Canada,  April  22,  1817,  and 
died  June  2,  1846,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Ramsey  near  Polo,  Ogle 
County,  Illinois,  a  little  over  twenty-nine  years  old.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  the  most  engaging  traits,  a  general  favorite  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  and  liked  and  respected  by  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  and  his  untimely  death  was  a  great  grief  and 
loss  to  the  family  as  well  as  to  the  community.  He  is  not  even  a 
name  now  in  Cedar  Rapids,  yet  his  life  was  one  of  the  sacrifices 
to  the  founding  and  establishment  of  the  place.  He  had  gone 
with  some  teams  to  Chicago  to  bring  machinery  for  the  mill,  had 
gotten  as  far  west  as  Ogle  County,  Illinois,  and  some  forty  miles 
from  the  river,  when  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  Ramsey  family  who  cared  for  him  gave  him 
every  attention,  and  although  in  a  strange  land  he  was  among 
friends.  After  giving  due  allowance  for  unforeseen  delays,  as 
the  days  passed  and  he  did  not  come,  his  friends  in  Cedar  Rapids 
became  very  much  alarmed,  but  did  not  apprehend  the  reality. 
In  ten  days  or  so  after  his  death,  the  wagons  which  had  been  so 
long  expected  and  watched  for  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  as  they  approached  it  could  be  seen  that  Henry  was  not  with 
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them,  and  soon  the  sad  story  was  told.  Thirty  or  thirty-five  years 
afterwards,  a  young  man  who  was  employed  in  the  railroad 
offices  at  Cedar  Rapids  died,  and  his  uncle  came  out  from  Illinois 
to  take  his  remains  home.  Being  a  stranger,  the  young  man  had 
been  cared  for  during  his  illness  by  ladies  who  knew  of  him,  and 
everything  possible  had  been  done  for  his  comfort.  It  was  a  cold 
blustering  day  in  winter  when  the  uncle  started  on  his  return 
trip,  and  taking  the  sad  circumstances  into  consideration,  Mrs. 
Ely  thought  how  forlorn  it  would  be  for  him  to  be  leaving  alone, 
so  she  went  to  the  depot.  While  waiting  for  the  train  she  fell 
into  conversation  with  him.  “Mrs.  Ely,”  he  said,  “years  ago  I 
heard  of  Cedar  Rapids  under  sad  circumstances,  but  never 
thought  that  I  would  visit  it,  especially  upon  such  an  errand.  At 
the  time  I  speak  of,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Weare  passed 
through  our  settlement  with  some  teams  on  his  way  to  Cedar 
Rapids ;  he  was  taken  ill  at  my  house,  and  died,  and  was  buried 
by  me.”  It  was  Henry,  and  after  all  these  years  his  tragedy 
was  repeated  in  Cedar  Rapids.  In  a  letter  to  me,  Mrs.  Daniels 
says  of  Henry:  “He  was  my  favorite  brother.  He  was  not  at  all 
strong,  had  a  fine  mind,  was  kind  and  gentle,  and  beloved  by  all; 
always  ready  to  help  others  in  sickness,  and  certainly  he  found 
enough  to  do  in  those  days  of  sickness.”  Henry  Weare  had  been 
dead  some  years  when  I  went  to  Iowa,  yet,  though  but  a  child,  it 
was  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  he  had  not  been  forgotten,  for 
he  was  often  mentioned ;  spoken  of  in  the  most  endearing  terms, 
and  much  lamented. 

I  now  digress  to  speak  of  the  Ely  home.  The  Ely  homestead 
consisted  of  five  full  lots  on  Eagle  Street  between  Second  and 
Third  Streets,  running  back  to  the  alley;  just  half  a  block. 
Originally  there  was  quite  a  little  mound,  perhaps  twenty  feet 
above  the  present  street  level.  The  house,  which  was  the  first 
lathed  and  plastered  house  in  Cedar  Rapids,  was  placed  upon  the 
edge  of  the  third  lot  from  the  river,  and  upon  this  mound,  some¬ 
what  back  from  the  street.  In  the  rear  on  the  alley  was  a  large 
two-story  barn,  which  was  used  for  a  stable  and  woodhouse.  My 
recollection  of  this  house  is  very  vivid  for  it  was  my  home  for 
several  years  in  the  early  “fifties.”  The  house  originally  down¬ 
stairs  had  a  hall  entrance ;  to  the  right  the  parlor,  and  back  of 
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hall  and  parlor  the  dining  room.  Also  there  was  a,  bedroom  back 
of,  and  communicating  with,  the  parlor.  Back  of  the  dining  room 
was  a  kitchen,  and  a  girls  ’  room  at  the  side  of  the  kitchen.  When 
John  Weare,  Sr.,  (my  grandfather),  came  from  Michigan,  an 
extension  was  built  at  the  rear  of  the  kitchen,  giving  him  a  bed¬ 
room  and  office.  Also  the  front  was  extended  toward  Third 
Street,  making  a  large  bedroom  for  Mrs.  Ely.  This  bedroom  had 
a  porch  in  front,  with  an  independent  entrance,  and  a  rear  exit 
through  a  dressing  room.  It  also  had  a  communicating  door  with 
the  hall,  in  which  was  a  staircase  starting  from  the  front  door 
and  leading  to  the  second  story,  which  was  quite  low.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  front  was  a  sizable  bedroom,  with  a  smaller  one  at  the 
side.  In  the  rear  there  were  two  other  rooms,  one  of  which  was 
occupied  by  Dr.  Ely  as  a  storage  place  for  his  medical  books  and 
medicines,  of  which  latter  doctors  in  those  days  always  had  a 
supply.  Out  of  doors,  in  the  angle  made  by  Mrs.  Ely’s  room 
and  the  dining  room,  was  the  “cistern.”  This  was  a  favorite 
resort  on  hot  summer  days.  The  cistern  was  large,  planked  over, 
and  from  its  position  was  shady.  At  the  side  of  Mr.  Weare ’s 
room  was  the  well.  The  water  was  elevated  by  a  bucket  attached 
to  a  rope  running  over  a  pulley,  to  one  end  of  which  was  at¬ 
tached  a  bucket,  and  to  the  other  end  a  block  of  wood  as  a  counter 
balance,  on  the  theory  that  if  there  were  two  buckets,  one  would 
be  out  of  the  water  all  the  time  and  dry  out  and  not  hold  water. 
The  two  lots  at  the  west  side  of  the  house  were  not  fenced,  and 
were  generally  used  to  store  the  winter  supply  of  cord-wood.  In 
the  fall  there  would  be  an  immense  stock  of  wood  piled  up,  which 
was  added  to  during  the  winter  when  sledding  was  good.  But  by 
summer  the  greater  part  of  it  had  passed  through  the  various 
family  stoves.  The  garden  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
and  occupied  all  of  the  three  lots  not  covered  by  buildings.  Dr. 
Ely,  the  brother  of  Alexander  and  second  husband  of  Mary  A. 
Weare,  would  have  a  garden,  and  this  mound  was  the  last  place 
suitable  for  one,  for  it  was  simply  a  sand  heap,  especially  the 
back  part  towards  the  alley.  In  planting  corn,  melons,  and  the 
like,  a  hole  would  be  dug  in  this  sand  and  be  filled  with  loam  — 
and  then  the  seeds  planted.  When  there  was  a  drought,  keeping 
things  growing  was  difficult.  In  front  of  the  house  was  a  grass 
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lawn  which  had  to  be  cut  with  a  grass  hook  every  two  weeks. 
There  were  also  in  front  of  the  house  some  rose  bushes  and  small 
trees.  In  1853  along*  the  street,  but  inside  the  fence,  were  several 
large  honey  locust  trees,  which  in  spring*  were  covered  with  white 
and  very  fragrant  blossoms.  These  locust  trees  were  of  quick 
growth  and  short  life,  and  after  a  while  decayed  and  disappeared. 
Afterwards  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  was  a  row  of  maple  trees 
which  grew  to  considerable  size.  As  the  street  was  graded  down, 
a  stone  retaining  wall  was  built  and  the  trees  were  several  times 
lowered.  But  they  did  not  stand  that  kind  of  treatment,  and 
after  a  while  they  too  disappeared.  When  the  house  was  aban¬ 
doned,  the  mound  was  raised  and  soon  passed  out  of  recollection. 
But  it  made  a  very  pretty  site  for  a  residence.  The  garden, 
which  was  extensive,  was  divided  by  walks  which  were  lined  on 
both  sides  with  currant  bushes,  and  in  their  season  there  was  no 
end  to  red,  white,  and  black  currants.  In  those  days  everyone  put 
up  her  own  fruit,  and  currant  jelly  (or  “jell”  as  some  of  our 
Ohio  friends  called  it)  was  very  much  in  evidence.  Of  berries 
there  were  plenty;  the  same  of  plums,  but  the  climate  seemed 
against  the  propagation  of  fruits  in  general.  Apples  did  not 
thrive,  and  most  of  our  apples  came  in  wagons  from  southern 
Iowa  and  northern  Missouri.  This  house  in  its  day  cut  a  very 
considerable  figure  in  the  social  life  of  the  community.  It  was 
not  a  large  house,  yet  its  capacity  seemed  unlimited,  and  its 
hospitality  was  without  stint.  The  Elys  were  so  well  known  that 
people  were  constantly  coming*  to  Cedar  Rapids  with  letters  of 
introduction,  and  were  duly  entertained;  people  on  all  sorts  of 
errands  and  missions.  Especially  was  it  a  mecca  for  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  religious  and  benevolent  projects.  In  those  days  there 
were  literary  clubs  and  lecture  associations  which  secured  many 
prominent  lecturers.  Being  the  most  pretentious  home  in  the 
town,  and  there  being  no  suitable  hotel  accommodations,  these 
prominent  persons  were  generally  entertained  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ely.  I  recall  Wendell  Phillips,  Horace  Greeley,  Elihu  Burritt, 
and  John  B.  Gough  among  these  guests.  As  the  population  in¬ 
creased,  churches  were  founded,  and  it  was  almost  a.  standing 
joke  that  those  who  came  to  organize  these  new  churches  made 
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their  headquarters  at  the  4 4 Michigan  House,”  the  acquired  name 
of  the  Ely  home. 

The  “ First  Presbyterian”  was  the  first  church  to  have  a 
home  in  Cedar  Rapids,  and  for  a  number  of  years  had  a  strug¬ 
gling  existence.  It  was  organized  when  there  were  but  few  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians  in  the  place.  It  was  acknowledged  that  there 
should  be  a  church;  but  of  what  denomination?  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ely  were  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  communion,  but  it  was  decided 
that  the  church  should  be  of  the  denomination  represented  by  the 
greatest  number,  and  that  was  the  Presbyterian  faith,  and  so  a 
Presbyterian  church  was  organized.  Their  first  place  of  worship 
was  in  the  school  house  on  the  corner  of  Second  Avenue  and 
Fifth  Street,  until  “Little  Muddy”  was  built,  corner  of  Second 
Avenue  and  Third  Street,  now  occupied  by  the  government  post- 
office  building.  In  1853  the  church  was  as  it  was  originally  built, 
and  was  quite  small.  The  choir  was  in  front  facing  the  pulpit. 
There  was  a  centre  row  of  seats  with  an  aisle  on  each  side,  and  a 
row  of  seats  next  to  each  side  wall ;  also  a  row  of  a  few  seats  each 
side  of  the  pulpit.  After  a  while  the  building  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  frame  ell  on  the  east  side,  which  considerably 
increased  its  capacity,  and  thus  it  remained  until  the  new  stone 
church  was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Street.  I  can  partly  remember  the  choir.  Dr.  Ely  sang  tenor, 
was  the  leader,  and  gave  the  pitch  with  a  tuning  fork.  Mrs.  Ely 
sang  soprano  (the  other  singers  have  gone  from  my  memory). 
Absolum  Sines  played  the  flute  and  one  of  the  Ferguson  brothers 
a  bass  viol.  There  was  Sunday  School  in  the  morning  and 
services  morning  and  night,  with  Wednesday  evening  prayer 
meeting.  The  Sunday  School  was  a  Sunday  School  at  which  the 
children  learned  something  of  the  Scriptures.  They  were  given 
little  cards  for  a  certain  number  of  verses  committed  to  mem¬ 
ory,  to  be  exchanged  for  cards  representing  a  larger  number, 
which  eventually  terminated  in  a  prize,  usually  a  “good”  book. 
There  was  much  competition  among  the  children  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  verses  learned,  and  often  the  number  was  so  great  that 
there  had  to  be  an  extra  session  after  church  to  recite  them. 
The  result  was  that  the  children  were  very  familiar  with  the 
Scriptures.  I  can  recall  many  of  the  Sunday  School  hymns, 
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songs  of  real  merit,  and  it  seems  to  me  very  much  superior  to 
some  of  the  tunes  now  in  vogue.  There  was  a  Sunday  School 
library,  but  of  books  which  never  interested  me.  The  library  of 
the  Ely  and  Daniels  families,  to  which  I  had  free  access,  were 
quite  extensive,  and  as  no  restrictions  were  passed  upon  the  use 
of  their  books,  week  days  or  Sundays,  I  had  no  call  to  use  books 
from  the  Sunday  School  library.  In  fact  they  were  of  the 
“goody-goody”  class,  not  at  all  interesting  to  the  ordinary, 
active  child.  Dr.  Ely  it  seemed  to  me  was  always  an  Elder  in  the 
church,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Ely  very  active  in  its  affairs.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  number  of  churches  even  then  in  Cedar  Kapids,  all 
out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  town  and  the  financial  ability 
of  its  citizens,  the  Presbyterian  church  for  years  had  a  strug¬ 
gling  existence.  At  times  there  was  a  sexton,  but  when  there 
was  none  the  doctor  and  I  were  in  charge,  and  I  became  an  expert 
in  that  line.  At  the  side  of  the  church  were  several  willow  trees. 
I  well  remember  when  they  were  planted ;  it  was  in  the  morning, 
and  Doctor  Ely  and  I  dug  the  holes  and  planted  them.  This  was 
impressed  upon  my  mind,  for  time  to  “take  up”  school  was 
arriving  and  I  was  trying  to  make  a  record  for  punctuality.  The 
trees  grew  and  flourished,  but  for  a  long  time  on  account  of  the 
sandy  soil  had  to  be  watered.  I  can  not  remember  that  there  ever 
was  a  fence.  There  were  sporadic  efforts  at  having  a  little 
shrubbery  in  the  front,  but  on  account  of  the  sand  and  the  lack 
of  attention  there  was  little  success  in  that  way,  and  the  church, 
a  bare  grout  plain  box  of  an  edifice,  but  dear  to  its  members  and 
sanctified  by  many  events  in  their  lives,  stood  alone  and  unem¬ 
bellished.  There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  “Muddy,”  which  certainly  was  not  inappropriate  as  de¬ 
scribing  its  general  appearance.  But  Mrs.  Daniels  has  told  me 
that  her  father,  John  Weare,  originated  it,  for  he  was  an  adept 
in  giving  unique  and  characteristic  names  to  people  and  objects. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  large  wood  pile  always  on  the  lot  along  the 
side  of  the  Ely  house.  When  converted  into  stove  length  it  was 
thrown  into  a  mound  heap  inside  the  fence  to  be  split.  John 
Weare,  Sr.,  was  a  complete  cripple;  one  wooden  leg  and  the 
other  entirely  useless.  He  was  a  man  of  full  habit  and  had  to 
have  exercise.  There  was  a  chair  and  an  axe  at  the  foot  of  this 
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pile,  and  if  the  weather  was  not  too  bad,  with  his  cratches  he 
hobbled  ont  every  morning  to  this  chair,  and  seating  himself  in 
a  most  laborious  manner,  for  he  would  not  allow  any  one  to  assist 
him,  he  would  set  up  a  stick  on  its  end  in  front  of  him,  swing  his 
axe  and  split  it.  Then  after  about  an  hour  of  this  exercise,  he 
would  hobble  back  to  his  room.  It  was  absolutely  the  only  way 
he  could  obtain  exercise.  Many  a  time  of  a  summer  morning, 
when  the  church  windows  were  open  and  we  were  reciting  our 
lessons  in  Sunday  School,  have  I  heard  my  grandfather’s  axe 
clipping  away  as  he  took  his  daily  exercise. 

It  was  in  his  room,  shortly  after  his  death  in  1856,  that  chloro¬ 
form  was  first  administered  in  Cedar  Rapids.  A  father,  mother, 
and  all  the  family  came  from  the  country  bringing  to  Dr.  Ely  a 
small  boy  who  had  a  bean  in  his  ear.  The  bean  had  slipped  down, 
and  Dr.  Ely  after  having  tried  for  a  long  time  to  extract  it,  on 
account  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  organ  could  not  do  so.  He 
then  proposed  to  administer  chloroform.  He,  the  father,  and 
the  mother  were  seated  on  the  well  curb,  as  he  explained  to  them 
its  qualities  and  assured  them  that  once  the  boy  was  quiet  its 
extraction  would  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  moments.  There  were 
quite  a  number  surrounding  the  group  much  interested  in  what 
the  doctor  was  saying.  The  mother  for  a  long  time  would  not 
give  her  consent ;  was  sure  her  son  would  never  be  restored,  and 
sobbing  and  crying  positively  refused,  even  when  the  doctor  told 
her  that  if  the  bean  was  not  taken  out  the  boy  would  die. 
Whether  she  consented  or  not,  I  can  not  remember.  I  presume 
she  did,  for  the  boy  was  laid  on  grandfather’s  bed,  and  during 
the  administration  of  the  chloroform  every  one  looked  on  awe¬ 
struck.  Once  unconscious,  the  bean  was  quickly  extracted.  Then 
the  restoration,  could  it  be  done !  But  it  was  done,  and  the  boy 
was  soon  as  well  as  ever. 

While  we  are  on  surgical  matters,  I  will  relate  another  anec¬ 
dote  :  Mrs.  Ely  generaly  in  summer  laid  down  for  an  hour  in  the 
afternoon,  especially  if  it  was  a  hot  day.  And  the  afternoon  of 
this  occurrence  was  hot.  Miss  Caroline  Ely  and  Mr.  Lawson 
Daniels  were  seated  on  the  cistern  in  the  shade  discussing  the 
merits  of  some  cool  root  beer  (for  we  had  an  ice  house).  Mrs. 
Ely  was  asleep  when  her  slumbers  were  rudely  broken  by  what 
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seemed  to  be  a  mob  rushing  up  the  steps  of  her  bedroom.  They 
burst  into  it,  and  it  was  the  whole  Bever  family,  except  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bever.  They  had  come  single  tile  across  the  open  space 
between  the  Bever  and  the  Ely  houses:  Jenny,  James,  George,  * 
Henry,  Mary,  Ella,  John,  and  little  Tilley,  all  shrieking  at  the 
top  of  their  voices;  Jenny  holding  something  in  her  outstretched 
hand  before  her  as  they  came  into  the  bed-room.  Half  awake, 
Mrs.  Ely  sat  up  suddenly  in  her  bed,  and  seeing  that  Jenny’s 
outstretched  hand  held  something  evidently  meant  for  her,  she 
involuntarily  extended  hers  to  receive  it,  and  Jenny  dropped  the 
end  of  a  finger  into  her  hand,  which  for  a  person  awakened  thus 
from  out  of  a  tranquil  sleep,  was  to  say  the  least  rather  startling. 
Miss  Ely  and  Mr.  Daniels  hearing  the  great  commotion  rushed 
into  the  room,  only  to  precipitately  retire,  a  squeamish  feeling 
having  lost  them  all  desire  to  see  more.  Amidst  the  confusion 
and  babble  of  voices  of  all  grouped  around  the  bed,  all  trying  to 
explain  at  once,  Mrs.  Ely  was  able  to  get  an  idea  of  what  had 
occurred.  It  seemed  that  some  of  the  children  were  playing  in 
the  barn  and  “fooling”  with  a  feed  cutter.  One  of  Mary’s  fingers 
was  very  neatly  cut  off  about  the  first  joint.  Mrs.  Bever  at  once 
despatched  Jenny  with  the  finger,  and  Mary  without  it,  that 
while  it  was  still  warm  Dr.  Ely  might  sew  it  on  again.  She  had 
heard  of  a  case  back  in  Ohio  where  a  finger  cut  off  was  promptly 
united  to  the  stump  while  yet  warm,  and  it  grew  fast  and  was  as 
good  as  ever.  What  Dr.  Ely  did  was  neatly  and  expeditiously 
unjoint  the  finger  at  the  first  joint,  dress  it,  and  send  Mary  and 
the  family  home.  For  quite  a  time  Mrs.  Bever  had  a  feeling 
that  had  the  doctor  done  the  other  thing,  Mary  would  have  had 
her  entire  finger.  I  can  not  remember  Doctor  Ely  ever  having 
an  office.  He  was  a  practicing  physician  many  years,  at  the  same 
time  having  large  business  interests.  He  had  a  desk  in  the  bed¬ 
room  where  he  did  his  writing,  and  at  the  mill  there  was  a  little 
office  where  the  books  were  kept.  But  the  bedroom  seemed  to  be 
his  headquarters,  often  very  much  to  Mrs.  Ely’s  inconvenience 
and  annoyance.  The  doctor  was  a  great  chess  player,  a  very 
deliberate  one  too,  and  many  games  were  played  in  this  room. 

I  have  known  Mrs.  Ely  to  look  in  at  the  door  several  times  late 
in  the  evening,  and  there  would  be  the  two  players  sitting  motion- 
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less  looking  at  the  chess  board.  At  last  in  despair,  seeing  no 
hopes  of  a  conclusion  of  the  game,  she  would  retire  for  the  night 
to  the  “ spare  room.”  I  slept  in  the  little  room  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  and  many  a  time  I  have  been  called  out  of  bed  by  my  aunt, 
and  half  asleep,  with  her  assistance  dressed  to  go  to  find  the  doc¬ 
tor.  I  remember  one  very  urgent  case.  Some  time  after  midnight 
Judge  Greene  came  to  the  house  with  a  live  miller  in  his  ear, 
which  was  buzzing  in  that  delicate  organ  in  a  most  irritating 
manner.  The  Judge  was  in  the  bedroom  walking  up  and  down  in 
his  agony,  and  I  set  out  on  the  run  to  find  the  doctor.  I  knew  his 
haunts  pretty  well,  and  soon  located  him  in  the  back  part  of 
I.  N.  Whittam ’s  law  office,  seated  opposite  Mr.  Whittam  looking 
at  a  chess  hoard.  The  game  being  interrupted  by  my  arrival,  the 
doctor  listened  to  my  tale  and  then  remarked  to  Mr.  Whittam: 
“I  presume  I  will  have  to  go.”  When  we  arrived  at  the  house, 
the  Judge  was  about  frantic.  Without  saying  anything,  but  look¬ 
ing  somewhat  disgusted,  the  doctor  went  into  the  dressing  room 
and  returned  with  a  bottle  of  sweet  oil.  The  Judge  tilted  his 
head,  the  doctor  filled  the  ear  with  oil,  the  miller  floated  to  the 
surface,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Then  the  doctor  re¬ 
marked,  4  ‘  Mary,  I  should  think  you  would  have  thought  of  what 
to  do.”  Mrs.  Ely  with  her  experience  with  the  doctor’s  practice 
was  quite  a  doctor  herself. 

I  vividly  recall  the  first  large  fire  in  Cedar  Rapids,  when 
Higley’s  livery  stable  burned.  I  was  suddenly  awakened  out  of 
my  sleep,  got  into  my  clothes  in  some  way  and  in  some  manner, 
and  started  off  on  a  run  to  ring  the  bell  of  “Little  Muddy,” 
which  I  did  with  vigor,  and  then  to  the  fire.  At  that  time  the 
town  did  not  have  even  a  hand  fire  engine,  and  the  only  way  to 
fight  fire  was  to  form  a  bucket  line  from  the  river  and  pass  the 
buckets  of  water  from  hand  to  hand  to  the  burning  building.  I, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  boys  in  town,  was  soon  in  the  line,  but  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  the  stable  was  destroyed  and  with  it  about  a 
dozen  horses.  If  I  recall  arightly,  the  first  piano  in  town  came 
to  the  Ely  house,  a  Woodward  &  Brown  piano,  made  in  Boston, 
and  a  very  good  piano  it  was  for  many  years.  They  could  not  get 
it  into  the  parlor  through  the  front  door  and  hall,  so  it  was 
brought  in  through  a  window.  I  also  remember  that  the  first 
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sewing  machine  in  Cedar  Rapids  was  a  Grover  &  Baker,  brought 
there  some  years  before  the  war  by  Miss  Abott  in  her  trunk 
from  Maine.  The  machine  was  in  a  square  mahogany  box  to  be 
set  up  on  a  table  and  the  treadle  to  be  attached.  Its  owner  rented 
it  out  at  a  dollar  a  day,  and  it  was  always  busy,  being  engaged 
for  many  days  in  advance.  Up  to  that  time  every  garment  made 
in  Cedar  Rapids  was  sewn  by  hand.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
that  this  could  be  the  case.  But  clothes  were  upon  a  more  modest 
scale  than  now.  The  invention  and  introduction  of  sewing 
machines  was  a  great  boon  for  women,  relieving  them  of  a 
monotonous  and  never  ending  occupation. 

This  old  house  served  its  day  and  generation,  and  was  no  little 
factor  in  Cedar  Rapids  life.  But  the  times  outgrew  it.  It  was 
antiquated,  and  its  rooms  which  for  years  had  served  all  pur¬ 
poses  were  too  small.  It  was  not  comfortable  as  compared  to 
houses  with  modern  improvements,  and  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  modernize  it.  The  family  moved  across  the  street  into 
the  Blair  house,  the  site  was  given  over  to  business,  and  in  a 
short  time  memories  were  all  that  were  left  of  this  historical 
pioneer  house.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ely  for  years  were  going  to  build 
a  new  house.  They  had  in  the  upper  part  of  the  barn  a  large 
number  of  selected  black  walnut  and  cherry  boards  for  interior 
finish.  It  soon  was  apparent  that  business  would  before  long- 
claim  the  present  site,  and  that  delayed  building.  Mr.  Blair 
built  a  block  opposite  with  a  commodious  house  attached,  this 
upon  the  vacant  space  between  the  old  house  and  the  Daniels 
house  on  First  Avenue,  and  when  the  old  house  was  given  up  the 
family  moved  across  the  street.  Meanwhile  the  barn  burned, 
with  all  the  fine  lumber,  and  Mrs.  Ely  never  did  build  a  home  as 
she  had  for  so  many  years  planned  for  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lowell  Daniels  they  bought  the  Daniels  house,  a  commodious 
brick  house  built  on  the  upper  corner  of  the  Daniels  lot  on 
second  Avenue,  corner  of  Sixth  Street.  There  they  lived,  when 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  until  1896,  when  a  cottage  was  built  on  Sixth 
Street  adjoining  the  Daniels  house,  so  that  they  could  have  more 
privacy  and  quiet  during  their  declining  years.  This  they  occu¬ 
pied  together  until  Dr.  Ely’s  death,  and  finally  until  Mrs.  Ely’s 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  Their  son,  John  S.  Ely,  with  his  family 
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occupied  the  brick  house  which  communicated  with  the  cottage, 
and  she  and  the  doctor  joined  the  family  circle  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  doctor,  and  afterwards  until  she  was  too  infirm  to 
leave  her  own  rooms.  For  many  years  Miss  Margaret  Wragg,  a 
Scotch  woman,  was  their  companion,  and  accompanied  them 
when  they  went  to  California  for  the  winter,  and  east  to  their 
summer  home  at  Scituate,  Massachusetts.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ely  as 
well  as  the  whole  family  wTere  very  much  attached  to  Miss  Wragg. 
She  was  well  educated,  very  competent  and  devoted  in  her  atten¬ 
tions,  of  great  service  to  them  viien  traveling,  and  always  cared 
for  them  with  affectionate  solicitude.  In  her  old  age,  Mrs.  Ely 
moved  around  with  difficulty.  When  a  young  girl,  she  sprained 
her  ankle,  and  a  weakness  developed,  and  for  several  years 
before  her  death  she  was  totally  blind,  the  blindness  coming  on 
gradually.  Her  recreation  vTas  cards,  and  she,  by  intuition,  was 
able  to  play  them  when  she  could  not  distinguish  the  features  of 
a  friend.  I  have  seen  her  passing  and  repassing  them  through 
her  fingers,  and  she  never  seemed  at  a  loss  for  the  right  card  to 
play,  but  how  she  vTas  able  to  distinguish  one  card  from  another 
I  never  was  able  to  determine. 

To  trace  Mrs.  Ely’s  life  from  1844  wrhen  with  her  first  husband, 
Mr.  Alexander  L.  Ely,  she  arrived  at  Cedar  Rapids,  would  be  to 
recount  the  history  of  Cedar  Rapids  and  that  section.  A  woman 
of  great  executive  ability  and  unfaltering  courage,  far-sighted  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  Cedar  Rapids,  she  not  only  put  her  untiring 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  but  wras  a  source  of  encouragement  to 
others.  She  was  like  all  the  daughters  of  Cynthia  Ashley  — 
intelligent,  yet  as  far  as  educational  advantages  were  concerned 
it  could  hardly  be  said  that  any  of  them  had  an  education  as  it  is 
at  present  understood.  The  houses  of  all  the  sisters  abounded 
with  books,  magazines,  and  papers,  and  it  did  not  matter  with 
whom  they  were  thrown,  they  never  were  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
could  express  themselves  orally  or  by  pen  in  good  clear  idiomatic 
English.  Mrs.  Ely,  when  called  on  had  the  ability  of  addressing 
an  audience  and  presenting  the  subject  in  which  she  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner.  I  have  said  that  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  these  women  had  an  education.  But  that  is 
not  correct,  for  they  were  daily  when  young  receiving  in  the 
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family  the  solid  foundations  of  an  education  which  reading  and 
observation  expanded  and  elaborated.  The  English  which  they 
acquired  under  the  watchful  care  of  their  mother  gave  them  a 
command  of  the  tongue  both  ample  and  precise,  and  always 
correct. 

I  would  be  unfaithful  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Ely  should  I  fail 
to  mention  her  devotion  to  her  country  and  her  patriotic  services 
during  the  Civil  War. 

Of  New  England  ancestry  and  environment,  both  the  Ely  and 
the  Weare  families  were  true  types  and  representatives  of  the 
political  characteristics  of  the  people  of  that  section,  and  when 
they  migrated  westward  they  carried  with  them  and  planted  the 
seeds  of  their  political  faith.  Through  their  inherited  love  of 
freedom  they  were  ardent  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  in  all  of  the  political  controversies  which  culminated  in  the 
Civil  War,  they  took  an  active  and  positive  stand.  The  Ely  home 
in  Allegan  was  one  of  the  well-known  stations  of  the  so-called 
“Underground  Railroad”  by  which  many  of  the  slaves  escaping 
from  their  southern  masters  to  freedom  were  assisted  and  passed 
from  station  to  station  until  they  reached  Canada,  where  they 
were  free,  and  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Ely  describe  many  exciting  in¬ 
cidents  of  this  remarkable  feature  of  the  anti-slaverv  agitation. 
Always  intensely  patriotic,  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Mrs. 
Ely  threw  all  her  energies  into  the  Union  cause,  not  only  encour¬ 
aging  her  husband  to  enlist  and  serve  at  the  front  but  she  herself 
worked  incessantly  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning.  At  the  Ely 
home  the  Soldier’s  Aid  Society  was  organized,  and  during  the 
entire  four-year  period  of  the  war  under  this  organization  the 
women  of  the  community  labored  to  sustain,  comfort,  and  en¬ 
courage  the  men  gone  from  their  homes  to  fight  the  battles  for 
their  country.  Mrs.  Ely  was  the  president  and  directing  head  of 
this  society  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  and  also  the 
representative  of  Iowa  at  the  great  Sanitary  fairs,  which  were 
held  at  Chicago  under  the  National  Sanitary  Commission.  It  was 
at  the  Ely  home,  also,  that  the  first  flag  was  made  and  presented 
to  Company  Iv  of  the  first  Iowa  by  the  women  of  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids  when  the  company  was  leaving  for  the  front  in  1861. 

Mr.  Alexander  L.  Ely  died  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  July  9, 1848, 
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under  most  distressing  circumstances.  His  wife,  after  several 
years  of  pioneer  life  at  Cedar  Rapids  and  the  loss  of  her  two 
children,  being  in  ill  health  had  gone  to  Rochester  to  visit  her 
sister,  Lydia,  and  her  brother-in-law,  Elisha  D.  Ely,  hoping  to 
regain  her  strength.  Harriette  was  still  in  Rochester.  This  was 
before  the  day  of  telegraphs,  and  the  railroad  had  not  yet 
reached  Chicago.  News  came  to  Rochester  of  the  dangerous 
illness  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ely,  and  Mrs.  Ely,  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  Mr.  Heman  B.  Ely,  started  at  once  for  Cedar  Rapids  via 
Chicago  and  Dubuque.  When  they  arrived  at  Dubuque,  they 
were  met  by  Mrs.  Ely’s  sister,  Sarah,  with  the  news  of  Mr.  Ely’s 
death.  He  had  been  dead  two  weeks  when  she  arrived  at  Cedar 
Rapids.  One  can  imagine  the  hardships  of  such  a  journey,  under 
such  great  mental  stress  by  lake,  railroad,  stage,  and  wagon, 
over  new  roads  in  vehicles  without  comforts  of  any  kind.  Mr. 
Ely  was  in  his  thirty-eighth  year  when  he  died,  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  a  widow  at  twenty-nine  years. 

Major  John  F.  Ely,  son  of  Elisha  Ely  and  Hannah  Dickinson, 
was  born  at  Rochester,  New  York,  June  25,  1821,  and  died  at 
Riverside,  California,  March  14,  1902,  being  in  his  eighty-first 
year  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  six 
sons  of  Elisha  Ely  who  grew  to  manhood,  and  when  he  died  he 
was  the  last  of  his  generation  of  the  Ely  family.  Mr.  Ely  spent 
his  youth  and  early  manhood  in  Rochester,  New  York,  and  Alle¬ 
gan,  Michigan.  He  studied  medicine,  and  after  graduation  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  a  time  practiced  in 
the  hospitals  of  New  York  City,  and  was  a  practicing  physician 
when  he  came  to,  and  settled  in,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  in  1850. 
The  death  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Alexander  L.  Ely,  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  his  extensive  business  affairs  have  close  attention. 
There  was  an  active  business  as  represented  by  the  nulls,  besides 
a  large  landed  estate,  and  the  doctor  came  out  to  take  charge  of 
them.  One  thing  led  to  another,  and  as  time  passed  he  became 
engaged  in  important  business  operations  and  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  very  extensive  medical  practice,  for  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  foremost  physicians  of  the  section  and  of  the 
state.  He  never  lost  interest  in  his  profession.  By  his  reading 
he  kept  abreast  of  the  advancement  and  discoveries  in  medicine 
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and  surgery,  and  during*  the  years  after  he  gave  up  active  prac¬ 
tice,  he  took  occasion  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  current 
events  of  medical  progress  by  spending  a  time  occasionally  in 
New  York  for  that  special  purpose.  In  1862,  he  went  out  as 
surgeon  of  the  24th  Iowa  Infantry,  as  I  will  relate  hereafter. 
January  17,  1853,  he  married  Mary  A.  Weare,  the  widow  of 
Alexander  L.  Ely,  and  at  his  death  this  union  had  continued  over 
forty-nine  years.  The  doctor  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  very  active  in  its  support,  and  for  years  one  of  its  elders. 
He  was  also  identified,  you  might  say,  with  all  movements,  social 
and  religious,  instituted  for  the  moral  and  religious  uplift  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  place  firmly  established  on 
a  sound  moral  and  progressive  basis.  The  present  Coe  College 
owes  much  to  his  forethought.  The  original  fund  of  $1,500.00 
contributed  by  Daniel  Coe  in  1852  to  found  a  college  at  Cedar 
Rapids  was  placed  in  his  hands  for  investment,  $500.00  being 
used  to  purchase  the  lots  now  occupied  by  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  and  $1,000.00  to  buy  eighty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
town,  the  present  college  campus  being  a  portion  of  it.  The 
project  lay  dormant  for  years.  No  more  funds  were  forthcoming, 
and  the  war  absorbing  all  attention  interest  in  the  institution 
apparently  was  lost.  The  land  which  eventually  came  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  college  was  sold  for  taxes  and  would  have  been 
lost  had  not  Dr.  Ely  redeemed  and  protected  it  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  until  more  favorable  times  came.  After  the  Civil  War  the 
land  advanced  greatly  in  value  and  he  turned  it  back  to  a  col¬ 
legiate  corporation  which  had  been  organized,  and  it  became  the 
financial  foundation  of  the  present  Coe  College.  Through  all  of 
the  struggles  and  discouragements  of  its  early  existence,  Dr.  Ely 
labored  incessantly  in  its  behalf,  devoting  freely  of  his  time  and 
money,  and  lived  to  see  it  well  founded  on  an  enduring  basis.  I 
have  previously  related  the  devotion  of  Dr.  Ely  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  its  upbuilding  and  early  struggles.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  he  and  Mrs.  Ely  were  liberal  contributors  to  the 
building  of  the  present  church,  and  with  Mr.  W.  W.  Walker  were 
the  donors  of  the  chapel.  The  bell  of  the  church  was  presented 
by  Mrs.  Ely  for  a  memorial  of  her  first  husband,  Alexander  L. 
Ely.  I  think  the  present  bell  is  the  third  hung  in  the  tower  before 
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one  was  had  which  was  without  defect,  very  much  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  Mrs.  Ely.  In  all  projects  for  the  benefit  of  Cedar  Rapids 
commercially,  Dr.  Ely  was  an  important  factor,  and  especially 
so  in  the  development  of  its  railroad  facilities.  He  was  prom¬ 
inent  and  active  in  bringing  the  first  railroad  to  Cedar  Rapids, 
the  Chicago,  Iowa  &  Nebraska  (now  a  part  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western),  and  in  extending  it  to  the  Missouri  river.  In 
the  organization  and  building  of  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids 
&  Minnesota  railroad,  which  with  its  several  branches  has  meant 
so  much  to  the  commercial  life  of  the  city,  Dr.  Ely,  together  with 
George  and  William  Greene,  were  the  moving  spirits.  George 
Greene  was  president,  John  F.  Ely  vice-president  and  treasurer, 
and  William  Greene  superintendent.  In  all,  about  400  miles  of 
this  railroad  was  built  by  them,  a  great  undertaking  in  those 
days  in  the  early  “seventies.”  John  F.  Ely  was  president  of  the 
construction  company.  The  money  to  build  and  equip  the  road 
came,  of  course,  from  stock  subscriptions  and  bonds  of  the  road, 
with  some  local  aid,  but  principally  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  and 
when  as  time  pased  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  market 
these  securities,  they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  their  personal 
credit.  Finally,  in  the  panic  of  1873  they  were  unable  to  proceed 
further  and  the  railroad  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
leaving  its  projectors  and  owners  with  ruined  fortunes  and  shat¬ 
tered  credit.  The  railroad  was  reorganized  as  the  Burlington, 
Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway.  It  might  not  be  amiss  in  order 
to  further  indicate  the  pioneer  spirit  of  the  Ely  brothers  to  state 
that  they  were  the  first  to  undertake  the  development  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Iron  District,  Mr.  Heman  B.  Ely,  the  next  older  brother 
of  the  doctor  ’s,  having  gone  to  the  vicinity  of  Marquette,  Mich¬ 
igan,  in  the  “forties,”  long  before  there  was  a  canal  at  Sault  St. 
Marie.  The  first  steamer  on  Lake  Superior  was  moved  on  rollers 
overland  around  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Marie  river.  The  iron 
deposits  some  seventeen  miles  back  of  Marquette  were  known  to 
be  very  rich,  but  entirely  unavailable  without  a  railroad.  Mr. 
Heman  B.  Ely  was  the  founder  of  Marquette,  and  in  conjunction 
with  his  brothers,  George  H.,  S.  P.,  and  John  P.  Ely,  had  organ¬ 
ized  a  company  to  build  a  railroad  to  the  deposits  so  as  to  de- 
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velop  them.  This  also  called  for  a  dock  at  Marquette  to  load  the 
ore.  Mr.  H.  B.  Ely  died  suddenly  in  the  fall  of  1856,  and  the 
burden  of  the  development  work  then  fell  upon  the  surviving 
brothers,  who  were  financially  heavily  interested.  The  road  must 
be  built,  and  Dr.  Ely  spent  a  summer  there  devoted  to  carrying 
the  project  to  completion.  After  the  greatest  efforts  it  was 
finished,  but  before  any  benefit  could  be  realized  from  the  mines, 
the  panic  of  1857  broke  over  the  country  prostrating  business  of 
all  classes  and  causing  tremendous  losses.  Thus  was  Dr.  Ely 
twice,  when  on  the  point  of  receiving  great  benefits  from  exten¬ 
sive  operations,  substantially  robbed  of  the  results  of  his  efforts 
by  two  of  the  three  memorable  panics  of  the  century.  These 
mines  were  forerunners  of  the  great  iron  development  which  has 
since  taken  place  in  the  Lake  Superior  country,  and  which  event¬ 
ually  were  very  profitable. 

The  24th  Iowa  Infantry,  called  the  Temperance  Regiment,  of 
which  Major  Ely  was  surgeon,  was  somewhat  exceptional  in  this 
respect,  that  it  was  composed  of  older  men  than  the  usual  run  of 
regiments  and  had  many  married  men  in  its  ranks.  It  was  also 
known  as  the  Methodist  Regiment,  so  many  of  its  officers  and 
men  belonging  to  that  denomination.  Company  G  was  from 
Cedar  Rapids.  Until  the  Vicksburg  Campaign  the  regiment  in 
the  main  operated  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  having  been  sta¬ 
tioned  during  the  winter  of  ’62- ’63  at  Helena,  Arkansas.  When 
General  Grant,  by  flanking  Vicksburg  and  landing  below  it  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  began  the  Vicksburg  Campaign,  which 
culminated  in  the  surrender  of  the  place  July  4,  1863,  the  24th 
Iowa  was  in  Hovey’s  division  of  the  13tli  corps,  and  Major  Ely 
was  medical  director  of  the  division.  Once  in  position  in  the  rear 
of  Vicksburg,  Grant  at  once  marched  against  it  so  as  to  close  in 
and  thoroughly  invest  the  place.  The  land  in  the  rear  of  Vicks¬ 
burg  is  excessively  rough,  cut  up  by  ravines,  and  at  that  time  was 
densely  covered  by  a  heavy  undergrowth  —  chaparrel.  On  the 
morning  of  the  Battle  of  Champion  Hills,  Hovey’s  Division  was 
in  the  advance.  Major  Ely,  so  he  could  make  his  plans  for  the 
day,  asked  if  there  was  a  probability  of  an  engagement  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  negative  reply.  Yet  at  the  time  he  was  enquiring,  the 
whole  of  Pemberton’s  army  was  lying  on  a  ridge  in  the  brush 
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across  their  way  not  a  mile  off  waiting  for  the  Union  Army.  The 
advance  was  soon  engaged.  The  24th  Iowa  charged  into  the 
brush  and  received  point  blank  the  discharge  of  a  battery,  which 
they  took,  but  at  the  expense  of  almost  half  their  men.  Hovey’s 
Division  lost  very  heavily,  some  two  thousand  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,  and  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  land,  covered  as  it  was 
by  almost  impenetrable  brush,  finding  and  looking  after  the 
wounded  continued  for  several  days.  It  was  in  this  charge  upon 
the  Rebel  battery  that  Sergeant  Absolem  Sines  received  a  grape 
shot  in  his  forehead.  Major  Ely  found  his  remains,  and  he  was 
buried  at  the  foot  of  an  oak  tree  where  he  fell,  and  marks  of 
identification  placed.  He  probably  lies  in  the  National  Cemetery 
at  Vicksburg.  Mr.  Sines  was  a  life-long  friend  of  the  family. 
For  years  until  his  enlistment,  he  had  been  the  miller  of  the 
flouring  mills,  and  sleeping  at  the  mill  had  had  his  meals  with 
the  Ely  family.  Sergeant  Sines  was  beyond  military  age  when 
he  enlisted,  and  entered  the  service  from  purely  patriotic  mo¬ 
tives,  for  he  was  exempt,  and  besides  was  a  man  of  means.  His 
death  was  very  sensibly  felt  by  the  family,  for  he  was  substan¬ 
tially  a  member  of  it.  He  was  in  every  respect  a  kindly  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  good  friend.  It  was  under  the  stress  of  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  large  number  of  wounded,  and  the  hot  weather  that 
Major  Ely  broke  down,  but  not  until  the  crisis  had  passed  and 
all  the  wounded  had  had  attention.  There  was  then  no  talk  of 
eliminating  from  warfare  the  so-called  dum  dum  bullets,  but 
those  with  which  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  was  fought  were  sub¬ 
stantially  of  this  class,  of  soft  lead,  which  after  leaving  the  gun 
were  ragged,  unformed  masses,  and  striking  they  made  wounds 
entirely  different  from  the  clean  cut  nickle  pointed  bullets  which 
leave  modem  high  velocity  rifles.  After  his  breakdown  in 
the  field,  the  Major  was  put  upon  a  steamer  and  sent  to  St.  Louis 
and  placed  in  a  hospital  there  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  Here  Mrs.  Ely  found  him  after  a  long  search,  and  when 
he  could  be  moved  brought  him  home  to  Cedar  Rapids.  The 
Major  after  his  return  was  for  a  very  long  time  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  it  must  have  been  a  year  before  he  was  out  and  able  to 
attend  to  business.  He  always  felt  the  effects  of  that  breakdown. 
He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  never  to  his  dying  day  did  he  lose 
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his  interest  in  his  war  comrades.  Doctor  Ely  was  a  man  of 
extended  vision  in  business,  and  large  enterprises  which  once 
entered  into  were  persisted  in.  He  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  all  works  of  religious  and  social  advancement,  and  freely 
contributed  his  time  and  means  to  them.  Fond  of  outdoor  life, 
he  was  a  notable  fisherman,  and  when  on  Lake  Superior,  where 
he  went  many  summers,  and  later  at  the  sea-shore,  he  was  second 
to  none  as  a  fisherman.  Doctor  Ely  was  a  great  reader,  never 
retiring  until  midnight.  His  own  recreation  when  at  home  was 
chess.  There  was  no  limit  as  to  time  in  the  game  or  games,  and 
the  morning  light  often  found  him  and  his  opponent  looking  at  a 
chess  board.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  saw  Cedar  Rapids  grow 
from  a  straggling  village,  and  passed  away  a  man  thoroughly 
respected  by  his  fellow  men,  and  universally  lamented. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Ely  had  three  children,  all  of  whom  died  in 
infancy  due  to  the  hardships  incident  to  pioneer  life  as  was  the 
case  so  often  in  those  days  when  the  struggle  for  existence  was 
so  intense.  There  were  three  children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ely,  two 
only  surviving  to  mature  years  —  John  Stoney  Ely,  born  No¬ 
vember  18,  1853,  and  Mary  Dickenson  Ely,  born  March  14,  1858, 
the  former  still  residing  in  Cedar  Rapids,  his  birthplace,  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  name  he  bears.  The  latter  of  most 
attractive  personality  and  endowed  with  traits  of  character  and 
disposition  which  endeared  her  to  all  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact  was  suddenly  stricken  in  the  prime  of  her  young  woman¬ 
hood  and  died  in  1880,  a  most  severe  blow  to  her  stricken  parents. 

John  Weare,  Sr.,  with  Charles  and  George,  were  the  last  of  the 
Weare  family  to  emigrate  from  Michigan  to  Iowa,  they  arriving 
in  1848.  With  them  came  Mrs.  Haney,  the  housekeeper,  and  her 
little  daughter,  Martha  (Mrs.  C.  P.  Hubbard).  Mrs.  Haney  be¬ 
came  cook  and  housekeeper  for  Mrs.  Ely  and  for  years  was  a 
member  of  the  family.  Mr.  Weare  occupied  the  two  rooms  built 
on  as  a  rear  extension  of  the  house,  as  I  have  before  related. 
He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  being  a  man  of  firm  will,  of 
superior  judgment,  and  of  great  experience,  his  office  often  saw 
the  settlement  of  many  a  controversy  which  might  have  resulted 
in  a  lawsuit.  He  did  not  believe  in  lawsuits  if  they  could  be 
avoided,  and  used  all  his  energies  and  experience  against  them. 
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Even  people  with  matrimonial  differences  came  to  him,  and  he 
generally  sent  them  home  ready  to  make  another  trial.  All  in 
all,  Mr.  Weare  with  his  large  frame  and  crippled  condition  and 
forcible  and  abrupt  manner  was  a  notable  character,  of  great 
influence  in  the  community,  known  by  everyone.  Soon  after  his 
death,  as  a  little  boy  I  made  a  collecting  trip  through  Benton 
County  with  Mr.  Lowell  Daniels.  We  passed  a  night  at  a  country 
tavern,  and  after  supper,  in  the  barroom  where  there  were  a 
number  of  farmers,  one  said,  “I  hear  that  Squire  Weare  at  the 
Rapids  is  dead.”  An  old  man  then  spoke  up.  4 4 Squire  Weare, 
don ’t  I  remember  him  when  back  in  V ermont  the  time  he  had  his 
leg  smashed  by  a  British  cannon  ball.  I  helped  hold  him  down 
on  a  table  while  they  cut  the  leg  of.  ’  ’ 

John  Weare,  Jr.,  was  married  to  Martha  Parkhurst  February 
1, 1841,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  L.  Ely  in  Allegan. 
She  was  a  member  of  a  prominent  family  in  Vermont  which  had 
migrated  to  Michigan  about  the  same  time  that  the  Weare  family 
emigrated  and  under  the  same  conditions  and  with  similar  expe¬ 
riences.  My  aunt  Martha,  as  I  recall  her,  was  a  woman  of  great 
personal  attraction  and  tine  character,  devoted  to  her  home  and 
her  children.  Never  of  robust  constitution,  the  hardships  of 
pioneer  life  undoubtedly  shortened  her  active  and  useful  life,  for 
she  passed  away  August  11, 1858,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven 
years.  She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children,  five  of  whom  sur¬ 
vived  her  —  Portus,  Laura,  Ely,  Charles,  and  Martha  who  was  a 
baby  at  the  time  of  her  mother ’s  death.  Portus  and  Laura  were 
born  in  Allegan  and  the  other  three  in  Cedar  Rapids. 

Mr.  Weare  came  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and 
three  small  children,  from  Michigan  to  Iowa  in  1846,  coming 
shortly  after  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ely,  came.  He  first  owned  a  farm 
on  what  would  now  be  the  outskirts  of  Cedar  Rapids.  It  was  not 
far  from  the  Mound  Farm  of  Judge  Greene.  In  Cedar  Rapids  he 
was  engaged  actively  in  business.  As  time  passed  he  became 
more  and  more  identified  with  prominent  enterprises  connected 
with  the  general  growth  of  the  town.  At  an  early  date  he  was 
associated  with  Judge  Greene  in  banking  under  the  firm  name 
of  Greene  &  Weare,  the  bank  office  being  in  the  large  building 
called  4 4 Greene’s  Hotel.”  This,  as  I  remember  it,  was  of  four 
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stories  with  quite  a  frontage  and  stood  on  the  corner  of  Iowa 
Avenue  and  Commercial  Street  diagonally  across  from  the  Dan¬ 
iels  block,  and  was  right  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  not  very 
substantially  built.  The  foundation  along  the  river  became 
unsafe  and  the  whole  building  shortly  after  the  war  was  taken 
down.  It  was  the  first  attempt  in  construction  of  a  large  business 
building  in  Cedar  Rapids.  The  financial  operations  of  the  firm 
of  Greene  &  Weare  were  very  extensive,  extending  all  over  the 
state,  and  even  across  the  Missouri  river  into  Nebraska.  When 
after  the  war  the  First  National  Bank  was  established  he  was 
one  of  its  founders  and  for  many  years  its  president.  This  bank 
was  first  located  in  the  Ely  block,  a  three-story  building  on  the 
corner  of  First  Street  and  Second  Avenue.  On  the  destruction 
of  the  building  by  fire  in  1868  it  was  moved  to  its  permanent 
quarters  in  the  new  Blair  building  on  the  corner  of  Second 
Avenue  and  Third  Street.  In  the  “fifties”  and  years  afterward 
the  family  residence  was  a  two-story  brick  and  cement  house 
which  stood  upon  the  crown  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  “slough” 
and  to  the  north  of  Mr.  N.  B.  Brown’s  residence.  You  entered 
the  house  into  a  front  hall,  the  foot  of  the  staircase  being  close 
to  the  door.  Upstairs  you  could  go  straight  forward  through  a 
small  room,  reaching  the  room  or  rooms  over  the  kitchen  or 
turning  to  the  right  reach  the  bedrooms  over  the  parlor.  Portus 
and  Charles  slept  in  the  little  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
one  night  Portus  discovered  that  there  was  a  man  under  the  bed 
and  ordered  him  out.  The  man  (an  Irishman)  and  Portus  had 
quite  a  conversation  of  rather  a  heated  character,  Portus  insist¬ 
ing  that  he  go,  and  the  man  making  all  sorts  of  threats  if  he  was 
not  quiet.  Charles,  a  little  fellow,  was  adding  to  the  tumult  by 
his  cries.  The  bedroom  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weare  was  downstairs, 
and  hearing  the  noise  they  came  into  the  hall.  “Portus,  my  son,” 
said  Mr.  Weare,  “what  is  the  matter!”  “There  is  a  man  under 
the  bed  and  he  will  not  get  out,”  replied  Portus.  On  hearing 
this,  Mr.  Weare  handed  the  lamp  to  Mrs.  Weare  who  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  and  rushed  up.  Meanwhile  the  man  had  gotten 
out  and  with  a  pitchfork  in  his  hands  tried  to  escape  by  the  same 
stairs.  The  two  met  half  way  down,  the  Irishman  making  a 
savage  lunge  at  Mr.  Weare  with  the  fork.  They  grappled,  lost 
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their  footing,  and  fell  down  on  top  of  Mrs.  Weare,  knocking  her 
down,  and  in  the  confusion  the  man  escaped  through  the  front 
door.  He  was  a  notoriously  bad  character  and  having  a  grudge 
against  Mr.  Weare  he  had  entered  the  house  it  is  supposed  with 
the  intention  of  doing  him  harm.  Mr.  Weare  did  not  prosecute 
him,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  the  man  was  drawn  over  the 
dam  when  crossing  the  river  and  was  drowned.  Mrs.  Weare 
received  a  severe  shock,  and  I  have  always  carried  it  in  my  mind 
that  these  two  men  knocking  her  down,  she  being  in  delicate 
health,  seriously  affected  her,  and  hastened  her  death.  In  1862, 
Mr.  Weare  married  Miss  Martha  Rogers  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  and 
by  this  marriage  there  were  two  children,  Susan  and  Sophie. 
They  lived  for  a  time  in  the  brick  and  cement  house  on  the  hill,  a 
large  room  having  been  built  on  the  side  which  Mrs.  Weare  used 
for  a  sitting  room.  Having  acquired  an  extensive  property  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  above  the  Vinton  road,  they  subse¬ 
quently  moved  there,  and  lived  in  a  house  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  valley  and  the  town,  a  most  delightful  location.  Mr.  Weare 
came  to  town  to  the  bank  every  morning  riding  a  large  white 
horse.  He  was  of  medium  stature,  inclined  to  stoutness,  and  in 
his  blue  broadcloth  clothes  with  top  hat  he  presented  a  dignified 
picture  of  banker  and  substantial  citizen.  Mr.  Weare  was  living 
in  Michigan  when  it  became  a  state,  and  when  he  moved  to  Iowa 
it  was  still  a  territory.  He  was,  therefore,  in  at  the  admission  of 
two  states.  Mr.  Weare  died  March  10,  1891,  at  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health.  Mrs.  Weare  died 
in  1913,  in  Chicago. 

Lydia  Baxter  Weare,  the  daughter  of  John  Weare  and  Cynthia 
Ashley,  was  born  at  Barton,  Vermont,  January  22,  1822,  and 
died  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  April  9,  1914,  upwards  of 
ninety-two  years  old.  She  married  Elisha  D.  Ely  at  Allegan, 
Michigan,  June  27,  1838.  She  was  almost  fourteen  years  old 
when  the  Weare  family  emigrated  from  Vermont  to  Michigan. 
She  was  in  her  seventeenth  year  when  married,  and  a  widow  with 
three  children  at  twenty-seven  years  old.  Her  girlhood,  spent  in 
northern  Vermont,  was  a  happy  one.  Besides  having  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  a  large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  older  and 
younger  than  herself,  there  was  a  large  family  connection, 
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uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins.  The  life  was  comfortable,  though  on 
a  simple  plane,  enough  to  eat  of  the  immediate  products  of  the 
country,  with  clothes  which  mainly  had  their  origin  in  the  house¬ 
hold,  for  this  was  the  era  of  the  spinning  wheel  and  hand  loom, 
and  long  before  the  days  of  the  sewing  machine.  Frugality  was 
the  rule  everywhere.  The  food  was  plain,  but  well  prepared,  and 
culinary  talents  were  developed,  and  much  ingenuity  practiced 
in  making  the  most  of  the  scant  variety  of  the  food  resources  of 
the  locality.  From  this  school  graduated  many  superior  cooks. 
All  the  girls  of  the  Weare  family  had  genius  in  this  direction, 
and  of  their  mother  has  come  down  traditions  of  her  ability  as  a 
cook  and  housekeeper.  The  educational  facilities  were  limited, 
and  were  only  as  to  fundamentals.  From  the  schools  and  in  the 
family  the  children  acquired  a  facile  and  correct  use  of  the 
English  language.  If  not  many,  the  books  were  of  high  class. 
The  education  was  in  the  main  by  personal  means  within  the 
family.  The  habit  and  taste  for  reading  were  acquired  and 
fostered.  This  habit  was  never  lost,  and  books  always  were 
conspicuous  in  the  families  of  the  descendants  of  John  and 
Cynthia  Weare.  In  other  words,  they  were  intelligent  people. 
As  Mrs.  Ely  grew  old,  her  mind  more  and  more  often  turned 
with  pleasure  to  her  girlhood  life  in  Vermont.  She  liked  to  talk 
about  it,  and  dwell  upon  it.  She  was  young  and  full  of  life, 
friends  were  numerous  and  affectionate,  and  ties  of  family  and 
friendship  very  close.  All  this  brought  up  fond  recollections. 
When  the  Weare  family  emigrated  from  Vermont  to  Michigan, 
they  certainly  gave  up  much,  and  ventured  more.  I  have  in  the 
course  of  this  narrative  related  some  of  the  details  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  and  the  struggles  undergone  and  the  privations  suffered  in 
gaining  a  foothold.  A  girl  who  was  qualified  at  sixteen  to  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibilities  of  married  life,  at  fourteen  must  have 
been  capable  and  of  value  in  the  family  life.  Her  older  sister, 
Mary,  had  married  the  year  of  the  family ’s  arrival  in  Michigan. 
There  were  three  years  difference  in  their  ages,  and  about  two 
and  a  half  years  difference  in  the  dates  of  their  marriages,  the 
two  marrying  brothers.  The  Ely  brothers,  Alexander  L.  and 
Elisha  D.,  had  come  to  Allegan  not  long  before  the  Weare  family 
arrived  there  in  1835,  and  were  engaged  in  enterprises  of  devel- 
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opment,  which  had  their  centre  in  Allegan.  There  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  three  years  in  the  ages  of  the  brothers,  and  only  six 
months  difference  in  the  dates  of  their  death.  I  have  a  very 
definite  idea  of  the  character  of  these  two  men,  and  know  the 
high  estimation  of  them  held  by  their  fellowmen.  Although  I 
probably  never  saw  Alexander  and  was  only  a  little  over  a  year 
old  at  the  time  of  Elisha’s  death,  they  are  a  reality  to  me,  for  in 
my  younger  days  I  had  opportunity  of  talking  of  them  with 
many  people  who  knew  them  well,  and  there  was  only  one  opinion. 
They  were  men  of  correct  life,  and  kind  impulses,  courteous  in 
their  general  intercourse,  and  particularly  so  in  their  families. 
They  had  a  just  appreciation  of  the  amenities  of  life,  were  active 
in  religious  and  benevolent  circles,  and  withal  men  of  marked 
business  ability.  They  were  good  and  respected  citizens  and  bus¬ 
iness  men,  and  kind  and  affectionate  husbands  and  fathers. 
While  Alexander  L.  was  born  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  De¬ 
cember  25, 1810,  and  Elisha  D.  at  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  October 
18,  1813,  both  of  them  were  reared  at  Rochester,  New  York,  for 
their  father,  Elisha  Ely,  moved  there  in  November,  1813,  and 
thus  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Rochester,  which  for  more 
than  half  a  century  was  the  residence  of  members  of  the  family. 
All  the  sons  of  Elisha  grew  to  maturity  there.  So  when  Alexan¬ 
der  and  Elisha  D.  moved  to  Allegan  in  the  spring  of  1834,  they 
had  barely  passed  their  majorities.  In  fact,  Elisha  was  not 
twenty-one  until  the  fall  of  the  year  of  their  arrival.  Yet  there 
were  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  no  little  magnitude.  They  were 
among  the  founders  of  Allegan,  and  the  guiding  forQe  of  many 
enterprises  incident  to  the  development  of  a  rude  forest  into 
a  settled  community  with  towns  and  farms.  In  those  days  par¬ 
ticularly  there  appeared  to  be  restlessness  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  extreme  eastern  states.  The  Erie  Canal  had  been  con¬ 
structed,  and  almost  by  magic  all  its  extension  was  settled  up, 
and  towns  and  cities  founded  a  few  decades  before  had  taken 
form  and  settled  down  into  permanent  and  growing  populations, 
fostered  by  the  increasing  development  of  the  country,  and  the 
establishment  of  industries  of  all  kinds.  There  was  transporta¬ 
tion  connection  with  the  vast  lake  country,  and  the  new  move¬ 
ment  was  towards  the  most  accessible  of  this  region,  and  the 
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most  accessible  was  Michigan.  Allegan  was  only  twenty-five 
miles  from  Lake  Michigan,  on  a  semi-navigable  river,  and  thus 
in  touch  with  all  the  world.  The  whole  of  lower  Michigan  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Lakes  was  fertile,  and  in  those  days  before  rail¬ 
roads  equalized  situations  it  was  the  most  promising  of  the  near 
and  accessible  new  lands,  and  soon  after  1830  there  was  a  great 
emigration  to  this  part  of  Michigan.  Hundreds  of  towns,  which 
were  to  be  metropolises,  were  laid  out,  and  until  the  financial 
crisis  of  1837,  and  the  years  of  depression  following,  there  was 
no  end  of  activity  and  enterprise.  When  the  Weares  came  to 
Allegan  the  boom  was  on,  and  while  there  were  privations  and 
crude  comforts,  there  was  a  promising  future  not  at  all  far 
distant.  In  spite  of  the  inconveniences  of  life,  there  was  no  dis¬ 
couragement.  There  was  a  community  of  interest.  All  were 
drawn  closer  to  one  another,  and  there  was  a  mutual  helpfulness 
which  smoothed  over  many  a  trial,  and  made  easy  many  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  As  I  have  stated,  from  almost  the  day  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Weare  family,  they  were  you  may  say  intimate  friends  of  the 
two  Elys,  and  the  same  winter  Mary  married  Alexander  and 
Elisha  was  becoming  more  and  more  attracted  by  Lydia.  His 
interest  never  faltered,  and  an  immediate  marriage  was  only 
prevented  by  her  tender  years.  Detroit  was  then  the  centre  of 
culture,  and  to  that  place  Lydia  was  sent  for  a  year  to  a  woman’s 
college,  or  as  called  in  those  days,  a  female  seminary.  On  her 
return  in  the  spring  of  1838  she  was  married,  and  thus  was 
forged  another  link  in  the  union  of  the  Ely  and  Weare  families, 
a  union  which  lasted  during  the  life  time  of  their  members. 
Elisha  was  not  twenty-five  years  old  and  Lydia  not  seventeen. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Luke  Lyons,  the 
father  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Lyons,  who  in  the  early  days  was  a  physician 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  and  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  families.  The 
wedding  journey,  as  I  have  heretofore  related,  was  by  buggy  to 
Saugatuck,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kalamazoo  river,  and  thence  to 
Chicago  on  a  lumber  schooner  of  the  Elys.  Soon  after  their 
return  to  Allegan,  they  moved  to  Rochester,  where  Mrs.  Ely 
lived  with  her  children  until  the  fall  of  1853.  Business  in  Mich¬ 
igan  was  entirely  prostrated.  But  as  has  been  said,  there  was 
much  unfinished  business  connected  with  previous  financial  oper- 
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tions,  which  would  necessitate  at  least  one  of  the  partners 
staying  at  Allegan.  Alexander  stayed,  and  Elisha  removed  to 
Rochester.  Until  his  death  in  January,  1849,  Elisha  D.  Ely 
resided  in  Rochester,  and  it  was  there  his  three  children  were 
born.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
flour,  and  was  also  interested  in  various  other  enterprises.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  men  in  that  section  who  appreciated  the  vast 
possibilities  of  the  telegraph,  then  being  exploited  by  its  inven¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Morse,  who  exhibited  it  in  Rochester,  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  formation  of  a  telegraph  company  (of  which  he 
was  secretary),  which  was  the  parent  company  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  when  on  a  trip  to  Philadelphia,  on  the  business  of 
this  company,  that  an  attack  of  pneumonia  caused  his  death. 
His  illness,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  short  one,  Mrs.  Ely  being  able 
to  arrive  just  before  his  death,  which  following  so  closely  that 
of  Mr.  Alexander  L.  Ely,  was  a  great  shock  to  the  members  of 
both  families.  Mr.  Ely  was  universally  respected  as  a  man  of 
integrity  and  high  business  ability.  He  was  of  attractive  appear¬ 
ance,  was  tall,  and  of  large  frame,  with  a  very  pleasing  address, 
and  as  I  have  stated,  all  I  have  heard  of  him,  and  the  traditions 
of  the  family  all  go  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of 
ability  and  cultivated  tastes,  and  just  and  tolerant  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  and  with  others.  Great  respect  was  paid  to  his  memory 
in  the  funeral  services  at  Rochester,  and  his  untimely  death  was 
universally  lamented.  For  financial  reasons  it  became  necessary 
for  Mrs.  Ely  in  the  fall  of  1853  to  give  up  her  home  in  Rochester 
and  move  with  her  three  children  to  Iowa.  She  settled  in  Du¬ 
buque,  where  the  family  lived  a  few  years  and  then  it  became 
necessary  to  break  up  the  household,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
family  never  was  united.  The  children  in  the  main  resided  with 
their-  Ely  and  Daniels  relations  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Mrs.  Ely  pass¬ 
ing  some  of  her  time  there.  During  the  first  part  of  the  war,  she 
resided  with  her  attached  friend,  Mrs.  Helen  Taylor,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Mrs.  Taylor’s  husband,  Dr.  R.  R.  Taylor,  had  been  a 
surgeon  in  the  service  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  war,  and 
early  in  1864  he  was  surgeon  in  charge  of  a  large  hospital  in 
Nashville,  called  “Hospital  No.  8.”  There  Mrs.  Ely  joined  him 
as  matron  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  and  she  continued  in  the 
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service  through  the  summer  of  1865.  Early  in  1865  she  was 
transferred  to  Crittenden  Hospital  at  Louisville,  where  she 
continued  until  the  conclusion  of  her  service.  Mrs.  Ely  was  very 
reluctant  to  talk  of  her  hospital  experience,  she  said  it  was  so 
painful  that  she  wished  to  forget  it.  The  service  was  very 
arduous,  night  and  day  with  no  relief.  The  building  of  ‘ 4  Hospital 
No.  8”  was  unfitted  for  the  purpose,  being  of  four  stories  in 
height,  and  that  too  with  no  elevator.  The  Crittenden  Hospital 
however  was  built  for  the  purpose,  had  light  one-story  wards 
with  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  patients  each.  There  was  a  com¬ 
pany  of  soldiers  as  nurses,  and  over  forty  maids,  and  the  like, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  cooks.  Immediately  after  the  Nashville 
battles  in  February,  1865,  the  hospital  was  crowded,  and  that  too 
with  the  most  desperate  cases  of  wounded,  for  the  hospital  was 
close  to  the  depot  of  the  railroad  from  Nashville,  and  it  was  more 
convenient  to  send  the  more  seriously  wounded  there.  A  great 
many  of  these  wounded  men  were  from  Ohio  and  Indiana,  The 
communication  with  the  north  was  by  one  railroad,  that  from 
Cincinnati,  the  train  arriving  very  early  in  the  morning.  As 
soon  as  a  man  arrived  at  the  hospital,  he  wrote,  or  had  his  friends 
write,  giving  the  number  of  his  ward  and  bed,  and  very  soon 
there  were  many  arrivals  of  fathers,  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters. 
On  arriving  at  the  hospital,  they  forthwith  went  to  the  bed,  where 
the  wounded  man  should  be,  and  as  often  as  not  he  was  not  there, 
for  the  deaths  on  account  of  the  serious  condition  of  the  patients 
were  very  numerous.  Many  painful  scenes  occurred,  and  Mrs. 
Ely  was  obliged  to  give  orders  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to 
the  hospital  without  seeing  her.  If  the  soldier  was  dead,  the 
situation  was  harrowing,  and  “breaking  the  news”  to  these  poor 
people  was  one  of  her  most  trying  experiences.  She  gave  orders 
also  that  she  be  called  to  the  bed  of  every  dying  man,  no  matter 
what  the  hour  was,  and  this  too  was  very  trying. 

As  a  testimonial  of  her  valuable  services  in  the  hospitals  and 
her  long  continued  devotion  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  she  was  presented  on  her  retirement  with  a  valuable 
set  of  silver  which  is  now  a  treasured  heirloom  of  the  family, 
reminding  her  descendants  of  the  heroic  character  of  their  an¬ 
cestor  and  her  patriotic  services  to  her  country. 
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Although  Mrs.  Ely  left  the  service  late  in  the  summer  of  1865, 
she  was  very  soon  in  the  harness  again.  The  state  of  Iowa  ar¬ 
ranged  to  establish  a  “ Soldiers’  Orphans  Home,”  and  she  took 
charge.  There  was  everything  to  be  done,  and  very  little  to  do 
with.  Camp  Kinsman,  which  had  been  used  as  a  camp  of  ren¬ 
dezvous  during  the  war,  was  turned  over  to  the  state  for  this 
purpose.  It  consisted  of  ten  cottages,  supposed  to  house  a  com¬ 
pany  each,  with  corresponding  headquarter  buildings  and  store¬ 
houses.  The  construction  was  of  the  slightest,  simply  one  thick¬ 
ness  of  inch  boards,  with  the  cracks  battened.  The  cold  weather 
set  in  early,  and  before  they  were  at  all  prepared  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  children,  they  began  to  pour  in  from  all  portions  of  the 
state,  with  very  scant  provisions  for  their  comfort.  Over  three 
hundred  destitute  children  were  dumped  down  on  them  in  a  very 
short  time.  Measles  broke  out,  the  building  could  not  be  heated, 
and  in  despite  of  everything  which  could  be  done,  there  was  much 
suffering.  The  labors  and  anxieties  of  this  winter,  succeeding  as 
they  did  Mrs.  Ely’s  hospital  service,  overtaxed  her,  and  after 
the  home  was  well  organized  and  established  on  a  firm  basis, 
Mrs.  Ely  resigned,  and  although  she  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-two,  she  was  thereafter  very  delicate,  and  at  times  much 
of  an  invalid.  Early  in  the  eighties  she  went  abroad  with  her 
daughter,  Kate  (Mrs.  Walter  Curtis)  and  her  two  daughters, 
where  she  resided  some  eight  years.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  then  an  elderly  lady,  she  passed  the  rest  of  her  days  in 
the  east,  and  until  too  old  to  travel,  spent  her  winters  in  South 
Carolina.  Under  the  tender  and  kind  ministrations  of  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Gilford,  her  last  years  were  years  of  quiet  and  comfort  in  Brook¬ 
line,  Massachusetts,  where  she  died  in  1914,  ninety-two  years  old, 
having  outlived  all  of  her  family  except  her  sister,  Harriette 
(Mrs.  Daniels),  and  retaining  her  faculties  to  the  end.  She  was  a 
deeply  religious  woman  and  as  she  grew  old  was  resigned  to  the 
inevitable ;  she  was  ready  for  it  and  did  not  repine  because  it  was 
so  long  deferred.  Her  daughter  Caroline  died  not  long  before 
her  and  her  daughter  Kate  soon  followed  her,  December  5,  1914. 
She  lies  in  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery,  Boston.  Hers  was  a  long  life 
well  spent  and  she  had  her  share  of  trials,  tribulations,  and 
griefs,  yet  they  were  faced  with  courage  and  serenity. 
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Sarah  Weare  (Mrs.  Doctor  Carpenter)  was  almost  eleven 
years  old  when  the  Weare  family  emigrated  to  Michigan.  She 
made  two  visits  to  Rochester,  in  1843  and  1844,  when  a  young 
woman  of  eighteen  and  nineteen  attending  school  there.  Her  last 
visit  was  made  in  1847  when  Harriette  was  at  Mt.  Holyoke. 
When  in  Michigan,  and  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  L.  Ely 
were  living  there,  she  spent  most  of  her  time  with  them,  and 
later  when  they  were  settled  in  Cedar  Rapids  she  joined  them 
in  the  fall  of  1846,  not  long  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Ely.  Before 
her  marriage  to  Dr.  Seymour  D.  Carpenter  July  6,  1850,  she 
taught  school  for  a  year  or  more  in  the  first  public  school  in 
Cedar  Rapids.  She  was  married  at  the  house  of  her  sister,  Mary, 
and  there  was  a  grand  reception  in  the  evening  at  4 ‘the  public 
hall,”  which  had  been  elaborately  decorated  for  the  Fourth  of 
July  celebration,  the  decorations  remaining.  The  whole  town  was 
invited,  and  the  affair  was  a  grand  social  event.  Their  home  was 
on  the  corner  of  Eighth  Street  and  Second  Avenue  and  for  many 
years  was  a  social  center.  Sarah  was  a  great  reader,  with  an 
active  mind,  and  brilliant  in  conversation.  She  also  had  a  re¬ 
markably  genial  and  happy  disposition  and  refined  manners  and 
was  a  great  favorite  with  everyone  among  all  classes  in  the 
community.  Dr.  Carpenter  was  also  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind, 
remarkably  well  read  and  with  a  retentive  memory,  as  interest¬ 
ing  a  man  as  one  could  meet.  He  seemed  to  have  at  hand,  well 
digested,  the  matter  of  his  reading,  and  had  the  faculty  of  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  in  an  entertaining  manner.  One  could  not  ask 
for  a  more  companionable  person.  The  two  naturally  attracted 
each  other,  and  friendship  ripened  into  marriage.  When  living 
in  Louisiana,  in  the  early  eighties,  I  was  associated  in  business 
with  Dr.  Carpenter  and  lived  in  the  same  house  with  them.  They 
always  read  in  bed  before  sleeping,  and  at  all  times  each  had  a 
book  under  the  pillows  which,  when  waking  up,  they  would  take 
out  and  resume  reading.  Perhaps  a  bad  habit,  but  it  was  a  fixed 
one  with  them.  Their  reading  covered  the  very  best  of  fiction, 
and  ranged  through  history,  travels  and  the  sciences.  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter  came  to  Cedar  Rapids  with  his  father,  Gabriel  Carpenter, 
from  Ohio  in  1849,  and  was  one  of  the  first  practicing  physicians 
in  the  place.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the 
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army  as  surgeon  and  served  with  distinction  until  its  close.  After 
the  war  the  family  removed  to  Ottumwa  and  the  doctor  engaged 
in  railroad  building  and  other  extensive  business  enterprises. 
Mrs.  Carpenter  died  in  1889  at  St.  Louis.  She  was  survived  by 
the  doctor  for  many  years.  Their  children  were  Catherine,  wife 
of  Asbury  Taylor;  Mary,  wife  of  A.  G.  Harrow;  Sarah,  wife  of 
W.  L>.  Elliot  ;  and  Ralph  Weare,  who  died  in  1891. 

Charles  Weare  was  born  at  Derby  Line,  Vermont,  January 
29,  1828,  and  died  at  Cedar  Rapids,  June  19,  1906.  He  came  to 
Cedar  Rapids  when  he  was  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  old, 
and  passed  more  than  fifty-five  years  of  his  life  there.  Uncle 
Charles  was  the  only  politician  in  the  family,  and  for  years  was 
prominent  in  the  Republican  party,  having  been  state  senator, 
postmaster,  mayor,  etc.  He  married  March  24,  1857,  Catherine 
Lavinia  Carroll  (Aunt  Kate),  who  died  in  1902.  At  the  home 
of  Portus  B.  Weare  at  Morton  Park,  Illinois  (a  suburb  of 
Chicago).  A  greater  contrast  in  two  persons  could  not  be 
imagined.  Mrs.  Weare  was  a  very  quiet,  placid  woman,  entirely 
unobtrusive,  while  Mr.  Weare  was  aggressive  and  abrupt  in  his 
manner,  but  a  man  of  very  kind  impulses.  Their  long  married 
life  was  a  very  happy  one,  even  if  Mrs.  Weare  was  almost  a 
recluse  in  her  home  and  Mr.  Weare  very  active  in  public  life. 
After  having  been  for  years  a  wheel  horse  in  his  party,  he 
thought  that  it  was  no  more  than  right  that  he  should  have 
recognition.  So  he  was  given  the  appointment  of  consul  to  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico.  At  that  time  Vera  Cruz  was  as  unhealthy  a  place 
as  there  was  in  the  tropics.  Mr.  Weare  went  there,  remained  a 
day,  resigned,  and  returned  home.  Later  he  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  to  Aix  1a.  Chapelle,  Germany,  one  of  the  most  desirable 
posts  in  Europe,  and  very  much  to  his  liking.  After  having  been 
there  something  over  a  year,  there  came  a  severe  epidemic  of 
cholera  with  its  focus  in  Hamburg.  This  alarmed  everyone,  and 
the  health  of  Mrs.  Weare  becoming  delicate,  much  to  Mr.  Weare ’s 
regret  he  was  obliged  to  resign  and  return  to  Cedar  Rapids, 
where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  I  do  not  suppose  a 
day  passed  during  the  latter  years  of  Mrs.  Doctor  Ely’s  life 
that  he  did  not  drop  in  to  pay  her  a  little  visit.  Being  blind 
for  several  years,  these  visits  of  Mr.  Weare  were  a  source  of 
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great  pleasure  to  her.  Mr.  Weare  never  lost  track  of  his  family 
and  knew  more  or  less  of  all  his  relations,  even  to  distant  cousins. 
I  remember  when  in  Chicago  his  coming  into  the  office  of  Mr.  P. 
B.  Weare,  where  I  was  employed.  After  a  little  conversation 
with  him,  I  asked  him  why  he  had  come  to  the  city.  “I  am  going 
to  see  my  sister,”  which  puzzled  me  for  a  moment.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  to  visit  Mrs.  Lydia  B.  Ely  (my 
mother),  who  was  passing  the  winter  there.  He  went  all  that  dis¬ 
tance,  remaining  with  her  two  or  three  days. 

Richard  Weare  (Cousin  Dick)  who  came  to  Michigan  with 
them,  in  his  old  age  lived  in  Nebraska,  and  when  he  was  a  very 
old  man  Mr.  Weare  made  a  long  and  tedious  trip  to  visit  him 
and  renew  old  associations.  Their  early  life  had  been  very  inti¬ 
mate,  for  all  through  the  pioneering  in  Michigan,  Richard  Weare 
had  been  as  a  son  in  the  family.  I  have  mentioned  him  particu¬ 
larly  in  these  papers  lest  such  a  fine  man  be  entirely  forgotten. 
He  w7as  very  fond  of  his  Aunt  Cynthia,  and  when  the  family 
removed  to  Michigan,  rather  than  be  separated  from  her  elected 
to  follow  their  fortunes.  Mr.  Charles  Weare ’s  death  was  felt 
very  keenly  by  the  whole  family,  and  in  the  community  where 
he  had  lived  so  long  and  was  so  universally  known  and  respected 
and  honored.  His  acts  of  kindness  wTere  innumerable.  It  may  be 
justly  said  of  him  that  friendship  wTas  one  of  the  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  life  and  the  keynote  of  his  long  political  career. 

George  Weare,  the  youngest  child  of  John  Weare  and  Cynthia 
Ashley,  wras  born  at  Derby  Line,  Vermont,  December  3,  1834, 
and  died  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  November  5,  1908,  a  month  less 
than  seventy-four  years  old.  He  was  less  than  a  year  old  when 
the  family  emigrated  to  Michigan.  In  1855  or  1856,  after  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  seven  years  in  Cedar  Rapids,  he  went  to  Sioux  City  as 
representative  of  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Weare,  and  opened  a 
bank  there.  In  a  short  time  he  formed  a  copartnership  with 
Judge  Allison  which  lasted  nearly  all  his  life  and  until  the 
judge’s  death.  The  bank  of  Weare  and  Allison  and  its  successor 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Weare ’s  death,  was,  if  not  the  oldest  bank  in 
the  Missouri  valley  above  St.  Joseph,  next  to  the  oldest;  one  in 
Omaha  having  been  established  about  the  same  time.  Banks 
came  and  w7ent,  but  the  bank  of  Weare  and  Allison  stood  through 
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all  financial  crises  and  changes.  When  Mr.  Weare  went  to  Sioux 
City  it  was  veritably  upon  the  frontier.  It  was  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  west  of  the  advance  of  population  in  Iowa.  Ne¬ 
braska  in  1855  had  a  few  settlers  strung  along  the  Missouri  river, 
but  there  were  none  as  yet  in  the  Dakotas.  The  Indians  were 
everywhere,  the  great  Sioux  nation  east  of  the  Missouri  River, 
the  Omahas  and  other  tribes  to  the  west  of  it.  They  were  con¬ 
stantly  at  war  one  with  the  other,  and  not  very  friendly  to  the 
handful  of  whites  in  their  midst.  Between  Cedar  Rapids  and  the 
Missouri  River  was  an  unsettled  and  almost  unknown  country. 
No  roads,  bridges,  and  stages,  and  a  journey  over  land  between 
the  two  places  could  hardly  be  thought  of.  Mr.  Weare  lived  to 
see  the  northwestern  part  of  Iowa  thickly  settled;  Nebraska  a 
state  with  over  a  million  inhabitants;  and  the  two  Dakotas 
(which  for  a  long  time  was  Dakota  Territory)  with  a  population 
of  over  a  million ;  and  Sioux  City  become  a  place  of  over  50,000 
people.  Mr.  Weare  married  Mary  Carpenter,  daughter  of  Ga¬ 
briel  Carpenter,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  August  11,  1857.  She  was  a 
sister  of  Dr.  S.  D.  Carpenter,  who  had  married  Sarah  Weare. 
Shortly  after  the  wedding  they  returned  to  Sioux  City  by  the 
then  most  convenient  route,  which  was :  carriage  to  Davenport  or 
Muscatine,  down  the  Mississippi  river  to  Hannibal,  Missouri, 
thence  to  St.  Joseph  by  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  just 
completed,  and  steamboat  up  the  Missouri  River  to  Sioux  City,  a 
journey  of  at  least  two  weeks  in  all.  One  can  appreciate  how 
sparsely  settled  at  that  time  Iowa  was  west  of  Cedar  Rapids 
when  it  was  more  convenient  to  take  this  round  about  route  than 
to  go  direct  the  more  than  200  miles  overland.  On  account  of  the 
isolation  of  Sioux  City,  there  was  little  personal  communication 
between  Mr.  Weare  and  his  Cedar  Rapids  relations  for  a  long 
time,  and  in  later  years  Mr.  Weare,  having  his  own  special  busi¬ 
ness  relations  and  the  family  their  social  relations  in  Sioux  City 
and  vicinity,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  in  common  between 
the  Sioux  City  and  Cedar  Rapids  relatives.  Mr.  Weare,  however, 
was  occasionally  in  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Susannah,  his  daughter, 
frequently  visited  there,  keeping  up  her  intimate  relations  with 
the  family  until  her  death  in  1912.  She  was  a  great  favorite  in 
the  family,  and  all  the  Cedar  Rapids  friends  were  very  much 
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attached  to  her  and  saddened  by  her  death.  All  his  long  life  in 
Sioux  City  Mr.  George  Weare  was  a  very  prominent  figure  in  its 
business  life.  He  was  thoroughly  respected  and  very  much 
lamented  at  this  death.  Mrs.  Weare  survived  him  but  a  short 
time,  and  died  the  following  year. 

Harriette,  who  was  the  youngest  of  the  daughters  of  John 
and  Cynthia  Weare,  journeyed  twice  to  Cedar  Rapids  from 
Rochester,  the  first  time  in  1850  with  her  sister  Mary  who  had 
been  visiting  in  Rochester,  the  second  time  in  1851  to  reside 
permanently.  Of  this  second  journey  I  wish  to  speak.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  Ely  (my  grand¬ 
father  and  step-grandmother)  were  intending  to  visit  Cedar 
Rapids,  she  decided  to  join  them,  which  she  did  at  Marshall, 
Michigan.  After  a  short  visit  at  Allegan,  which  had  been  for  so 
many  years  her  home  and  which  she  never  afterwards  visited, 
they  traveled  over  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  lately  com¬ 
pleted,  to  Chicago.  From  Chicago  to  Cedar  Rapids,  there  were 
two  routes.  One  was  by  railroad  some  forty  miles  to  Elgin, 
Illinois,  its  terminus,  and  thence  by  stage  to  Dubuque  through 
Rockford,  Freeport,  and  Galena.  The  other  route  was  by  the 
Illinois  Canal  to  La  Salle,  Illinois,  steamboat  on  the  Illinois 
river  to  the  Mississippi  river  and  to  St.  Louis,  thence  by  steam¬ 
boat  to  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  by  stage  or  wagon  some  sixty 
miles  to  Cedar  Rapids.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  Ely  took  this  latter 
route,  and  arrived  at  Cedar  Rapids  a  week  or  so  before  Har¬ 
riette.  But  it  seemed  such  a  long,  round  about  way  that  she 
decided  to  go  by  the  other  route  alone,  and  in  doing  so  she  had 
all  sorts  of  adventures  and  suffered  many  hardships.  If  you 
look  at  the  map,  you  will  see  that  the  railroad  part  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  was  decidedly  the  shorter  part  and  that  it  is  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  from  Elgin  to  Dubuque.  In  those  days  roads  were  only 
called  so  by  courtesy.  They  simply  covered  the  space  allotted  to 
them,  with  no  improvements  at  all.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
when  Harriette  made  the  journey  they  were  almost  impassable, 
slippery  on  the  hills  and  full  of  holes  and  quagmires  in  the 
valleys  and  river  bottoms.  There  were  no  bridges,  the  rivers 
having  ferries  and  the  smaller  streams  being  forded,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous  undertaking  in  times  of  freshet.  The  writer 
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was  well  acquainted  with  these  roads  in  his  younger  days,  hav¬ 
ing  made  frequent  journeys  over  them.  Many  a  time  has  he 
seen  the  passengers  out  assisting  the  driver  to  pry  the  wheels  of 
the  stage  out  of  the  sink  holes  where  it  had  mired  down,  using 
poles  or  rails  from  the  nearest  fence,  or  at  other  times  walking 
up  the  slippery  hills  to  lighten  the  load  or  in  fear  of  an  upset. 
When  Harriette  arrived  at  Elgin,  the  terminus  of  the  railroad, 
there  were  all  sorts  of  stories  as  to  the  horrible  condition  of 
the  roads,  tales  of  upsets  and  miring.  A  gentleman  who  was 
going  to  Rockford  hired  a  carriage  and  invited  her  to  go  with 
him,  which  fortunately  she  did,  as  the  stage  coming  through 
mired  and  upset  during  the  night,  and  arrived  at  Rockford  in  a 
very  used  up  condition,  with  one  passenger  badly  hurt  and  all 
much  shaken  up  and  bruised.  At  Rockford  she  resumed  the 
stage.  After  traveling  no  great  distance  the  stage  and  horses 
mired  down  and  it  being  in  the  night  time  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  it  and  seek  refuge  in  a  nearby  farmhouse,  where  she 
and  another  woman  passenger  passed  the  night,  sitting  up 
until  daybreak.  In  the  morning  they  found  that  the  horses  and 
stage  had  been  pulled  out  of  the  mire  with  oxen,  everything  was 
covered  with  mud,  her  trunk  was  broken  open  and  the  contents 
scattered  about,  and  all  in  a  sorry  plight.  After  a  time  they  were 
able  to  resume  their  journey,  but  without  anything  to  eat.  On 
these  sorts  of  roads  and  under  such  conditions,  she  made  her 
way  to  Dubuque.  I  have  a  recollection  of  this  road  and  the  many 
steep  hills  to  climb  before  reaching  Dubuque.  In  1853  my  mother 
moved  her  family  from  Rochester  to  Dubuque  in  company  with 
Mr.  Lowell  Daniels  who  was  returning  to  Cedar  Rapids  after  a 
business  trip  in  the  east.  Although  barely  six  years  old,  I  well 
remember  how  we  had  to  get  out  of  the  stage  and  walk  up  the 
hills  and  how  kind  Mr.  Daniels  was  to  us  during  this  long  and 
tedious  journey.  I  presume  Harriette  crossed  the  river  to 
Dubuque  as  we  did:  on  the  ferryboat  “Utah.”  It  was  a  square 
bow  scow,  with  a  paddle  wheel  on  each  side,  and  the  motive 
power  two  horses,  one  to  a  wheel  on  treadmills  to  make  the 
wheels  go  round.  At  that  time  there  was  no  steam  ferry  above 
Keokuk  (as  I  have  always  carried  in  my  mind),  and  bridges  were 
not  thought  of  for  such  a  broad  river  as  the  Mississippi.  We 
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liad  not  lived  long*  in  Dubuque  when  the  enterprising  citizens  had 
built  a  commodious  side-wheel,  steam  ferryboat  called  the 
“Plosta,”  the  name  of  the  Indian  wife  of  Julien  Dubuque,  who 
came  to  that  section  when  it  was  still  part  of  Louisiana  and 
belonged  to  France.  When  the  “Plosta”  arrived,  the  event  was 
celebrated  and  there  were  all  sorts  of  doings,  among  them  an 
excursion  up  the  river,  upon  which  I  went.  Colors  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  citizens  to  the  boat.  The  richest  man  in  town  was 
selected  to  make  the  presentation  speech.  He  had  been  fortunate 
as  a  lead  miner,  but  his  educational  advantages  had  been  few, 
and  he  never  before  had  made  a  speech.  I  remember  the  account 
my  uncle,  George  Weare  (who  was  living  with  my  mother  and 
attending  school),  gave  of  the  presentation.  There  was  a  large 
crowd  surrounding  the  captain  of  the  “Plosta,”  who  was  to 
receive  the  colors,  and  the  spokesman,  who,  facing  him,  was  to 
present  them.  Grasping  the  staff  of  the  flag  and  thrusting  it 
towards  the  captain,  he  began,  “Captain,”  then  paused.  Begin¬ 
ning  again,  he  ejaculated  “Captain”  still  more  forcibly,  and  even 
the  third  time,  and  then  pushing  the  staff  into  the  captain ’s 
hands  concluded  his  speech  by  saying:  “Captain,  take  your 
damned  flag.  ’  ’  That  was  all  there  was  to  the  presentation  speech. 
When  after  many  trials  and  tribulations  Harriette  at  last  did 
arrive  at  Dubuque,  a  rain  storm  set  in  which  lasted  a  week,  and 
in  consequence  there  were  no  stages  for  that  time.  When  she 
started  for  Cedar  Rapids  her  stage  was  a  lumber  wagon  without 
springs,  and  her  seat  a  board  without  a  back,  and  so  she  arrived 
at  her  destination  completely  exhausted.  In  territorial  days  a 
road  known  as  the  “Government  Road”  was  laid  out  (it  could 
not  be  said,  made)  to  run  from  Dubuque  to  Burlington  via  Ana- 
mosa,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Iowa  City,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles.  This  was  the  road  connecting  Dubuque  with  Cedar 
Rapids,  the  two  places  being  seventy-five  miles  apart,  and  many 
a  trip  I  have  made  over  it,  in  summer  and  winter,  heat  and  cold, 
in  so-called  stages,  buggies,  and  wagons.  Between  Dubuque  and 
Cedar  Rapids  there  were  three  divisions  of  twenty- five  miles 
each.  The  first  was  to  Cascade,  a  little  burg  then  and  perhaps 
not  larger  now.  It  had  its  name  from  a  tiny  waterfall,  and  we 
always  visited  it  as  one  of  the  sights  on  the  road.  Although  the 
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amount  of  water  passing  over  the  “f alls’ ’  could  at  times  be 
measured  almost  in  gallons,  and  the  fall  almost  in  inches,  it 
always  made  an  impression  upon  my  child  mind.  I  wonder  if  it 
is  there  yet?  The  next  stage  was  to  Anamosa,  and  there  we  were 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Cedar  Rapids.  The  time  necessary 
for  the  journey  depended  entirely  upon  the  season.  The  country 
on  this  road  was  well  watered,  the  most  considerable  stream 
being  the  “Wapsie,”  but  in  wet  weather  all  streams  were  large 
and  difficult  to  ford.  After  getting  well  away  from  the  hills  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  main  it  was  prairie,  although  all 
stream  “bottoms”  were  timbered,  and  there  was  more  or  less 
timber  as  you  approached  Marion.  There  were  very  few  settlers, 
the  prairies  were  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  in  June  and  July, 
when  a  vivid  green,  nothing  could  have  been  more  beautiful. 
They  “rolled”  and  “rolled,”  each  roll  taking  you  higher  until 
before  you  began  gradually  to  go  down  it  seemed  as  though  the 
view  was  without  limit.  Not  a  house  was  in  sight,  occasionally  a 
deer,  and  scattered  in  every  direction  those  granite  boulders  we 
knew  so  well,  left  there  in  ages  past  by  the  ice  flows.  They  used 
to  have  little  two-horse  stages,  with  two  seats,  made  to  accom¬ 
modate  four  persons,  and  into  which  generally  six  were  crowded. 
I  think  for  a  time,  as  the  country  settled  up,  and  before  rail¬ 
roads  began  to  encroach,  there  were  “thorough  brace”  Concord 
coaches.  In  the  very  early  days  there  was  another  entrance  into 
the  Cedar  Valley  and  to  Cedar  Rapids,  but  as  I  remember  no 
stage  line,  and  one  had  to  have  a  private  conveyance.  It  was  via 
Sterling,  Illinois,  and  down  the  Rock  River  Valley  to  Davenport, 
then  via  Iowa  City  (the  longer  route)  or  crossing  the  Cedar 
River  at  Moscow  and  up  the  west  bank  to  Ivanhoe  (a  litle  below 
Cedar  Rapids),  to  Marion,  Cedar  Rapids  not  then  existing.  The 
first  settlers  in  the  main  came  into  the  country  that  way.  There 
used  to  be  a  community  in  Jones  County,  on  the  line  of  this  road 
or  near  it,  which  was  one  of  the  first  settlements  in  this  part  of 
Iowa,  the  people  coming  there  in  a  romantic  and  unusual  manner 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  by  a  route  never 
before  or  afterwards  traveled  by  emigrants  to  Iowa.  Very  early 
in  1800,  Lord  Selkirk,  connected  with  one  of  the  great  fur  com¬ 
panies  of  British  North  America,  brought  from  Scotland  a  colony 
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which  was  known  as  “The  Lord  Selkirk  Settlement.’ ’  They 
came  by  Hudson  Bay,  and  after  many  privations  worked  their 
way  up  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  to  a  point  near 
the  now  boundary  of  Manitoba  with  Minnesota  and  North  Da¬ 
kota.  Their  isolation  was  such  and  their  calamities  and  priva¬ 
tions  so  great  that  after  remaining  at  Pembina  a  time  they 
crossed  the  then  wilderness  between  Manitoba  and  Iowa,  and 
there  found  a  permanent  home.  I  have  never  seen  a  detailed 
account  of  the  migrations  of  this  devoted  band.  From  Hudson 
Bay  they  came  through  a  rough  wilderness  in  canoes  by  its 
streams  and  lakes,  and  from  Pembina  on  the  Red  River  over  the 
pathless  prairies  to  Iowa,  the  whole  emigration  being  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  America.  The  original 
emigrants  of  course  are  these  many  years  dead,  and  probably 
their  wanderings  now  only  a  tradition,  one  of  those  obscure  and 
forgotten  notable  episodes  in  the  settlement  of  the  west.  When 
my  mother’s  family  came  to  Iowa  we  went  directly  from  Du¬ 
buque  over  the  Government  Road  to  Cedar  Rapids,  afterwards 
taking  up  our  residence  in  Dubuque,  where  we  lived  several 
years,  but  I  spent  more  time  in  Cedar  Rapids  with  my  Aunt 
Mary  and  Aunt  Harriette  than  in  Dubuque,  and  for  this  reason 
Cedar  Rapids  was  substantially  my  home  until  I  was  seventeen 
years  old.  I  first  saw  it  over  sixty  years  ago,  and  I  can  remember 
the  life  there  from  the  first,  for  during  all  the  years  since  I  left 
Cedar  Rapids,  I  have  revisited  it  many  times.  I  can  not  remem¬ 
ber  how  many  inhabitants  there  were  in  1853,  but  it  was  a  small 
place  and  so  continued  until  the  railroad  (the  Chicago,  Iowa 
and  Nebraska)  came  in  1859  or  1860. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  old  “Government  Road.”  If  the  trav¬ 
eling  was  reasonably  good  the  trip  between  Dubuque  and  Cedar 
Rapids  was  made  within  twenty-four  hours.  But  with  bad  roads 
there  was  no  specific  time.  I  remember  going  to  Cedar  Rapids 
after  a  heavy  snowstorm,  and  on  account  of  the  drifts  the  road 
was  anywhere,  over  fences,  and  through  farms.  We  were  all  day 
going  the  twenty-five  miles  to  Cascade,  arriving  there  after 
night,  half  frozen  and  worn  out.  One  very  cold  day  my  mother 
and  self  started  from  Dubuque  and  almost  froze  to  death.  The 
stage  had  some  straw  on  the  bottom  —  the  floor  —  but  nothing 
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else  in  the  way  of  protection.  We  had  comforters,  but  the  third 
passenger  was  a  thinly  clad  young  man,  and  all  night  he  was 
tugging  at  the  comforters  to  cover  himself.  At  midnight  we 
arrived  somewhere,  and  I  was  so  numb  that  I  had  to  be  carried 
into  the  tavern.  My  feet  were  frozen  so  badly  that  for  years 
every  winter  I  was  a  great  sufferer  from  chilblains.  My  mother 
when  traveling  by  stage  suffered  from  ‘  ‘  sea  sickness,  ’  ’  and  this 
and  the  cold  almost  prostrated  her.  I  remember  my  mother 
shaking  me  to  keep  me  awake,  and  how  numb  I  was  when  car¬ 
ried  into  the  tavern.  I  have  always  believed  that  I  was  once  in  a 
stage  which  at  midnight  stopped  at  a  tavern.  The  driver  did  not 
get  down,  and  the  people  of  the  tavern  wondering  why  no  one 
came  from  the  stage,  on  coming  out  found  him  frozen  to  death 
on  the  box.  I  may  have  heard  this  story  often,  and  may  have 
assimilated  it,  but  it  has  been  always  very  real  to  me.  At  any 
rate  a  driver  was  frozen  in  that  manner  on  this  road. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  river  and  creek  4 ‘bottoms,”  and  they 
were  terrors  in  wet  weather.  The  soil  in  these  bottoms  was  of  a 
deep  black  muck,  of  a  sticky  consistency,  and  the  bottom  gener¬ 
ally  heavily  timbered,  with  very  little  elevation  above  the  ordin¬ 
ary  stage  of  the  water  in  the  stream.  If  it  was  high,  then  there 
was  water  everywhere,  and  no  bottom  to  the  mud.  After  flound¬ 
ering  for  a  long  distance  through  the  water,  the  stream  was 
reached  to  find  it  out  of  its  banks,  and  a  roaring  torrent.  If  there 
had  been  a  bridge,  it  was  generally  gone,  and  the  prospects  for 
crossing  doleful  enough.  There  was  only  one  way  to  avoid  such 
hardships,  and  that  was  not  to  travel  except  in  the  summer. 
For  winter,  spring,  and  fall,  the  roads  were  generally  such  as  I 
have  described.  And  the  summers  were  not  always  dry.  Bad 
roads  caused  jolting,  and  one  generally  arrived  at  the  journey’s 
end  “ black  and  blue.”  I  wonder  if  “Price’s”  is  still  remem¬ 
bered!  If  at  all,  by  very  few.  “Price’s”  was  a  tavern  which 
had  a  reputation  in  all  the  country  round,  and  anyone  traveling 
who  could  make  it,  did  so  to  pass  the  night.  Among  other  things, 
which  seemed  wonderful  to  me  as  a  child,  they  had  woolen  sheets 
in  winter  on  the  beds,  and  pies  galore  on  the  table,  which  latter 
especially  appealed  to  me.  Three  different  kinds  were  served 
for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  six  different  kinds  for  dinner,  as 
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the  tradition  runs.  As  I  remember  there  was  no  town,  simply 
the  farm  and  tavern,  and  its  buildings.  But  it  was  a  travelers’ 
rest  and  general  rendezvous  for  all  the  country  around.  Even  in 
early  days  court  was  held  there.  I  can  not  now  place  the  location, 
but  it  must  have  been  some  place  between  Cascade  or  Monticello 
and  Anamosa.  Perhaps  it  was  nearer  Dubuque  than  Cedar 
Eapids.  The  house  was  very  neat,  the  food  good  and  plenty  of 
it,  which  was  the  great  exception  in  those  days.  There  was  a 
large  bar-room  with  a  big  fireplace,  which,  in  winter,  was  piled 
up  with  logs  ablaze.  Once  George  Carroll  (afterwards  the  Eev. 
George  Carroll)  took  the  writer  from  Dubuque  to  Cedar  Eapids 
in  a  buggy,  and  we  passed  the  night  at  “Price’s.”  There  must 
have  been  a  session  of  court,  for  many  lawyers  were  there.  After 
supper  a  circle  was  formed  around  the  fireplace,  and  there  was 
a  jolly  and  interesting  time.  Mr.  Carroll  had  a  chair,  and  I  stood 
before  him  and  against  his  knee  taking  it  all  in.  The  family 
gained  a  competency  and  retired  from  the  business  when  the 
coming  of  railroads  diverted  travel  in  other  directions.  I  have 
dwelt  somewhat  upon  the  “Old  Government  Eoad”  so  that  what 
Harriette  passed  through  in  her  journey  from  Dubuque  to  Cedar 
Eapids  can  be  appreciated.  Think  of  it!  A  journey  of  that 
length  over  bad  roads  in  a  lumber  wagon  without  springs,  and 
a  board  without  back  for  a  seat.  In  the  then  condition  of  the 
roads,  after  the  heavy  rain  storms,  she  must  have  been  over 
twenty-four  hours  on  the  way,  perhaps  a  couple  of  days  or  more. 
When  she  arrived  at  Cedar  Eapids,  Mr.  Elisha  Ely  and  his  wife 
had  been  there  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  they  went  by  the  long 
route. 

When  Mrs.  Lydia  B.  Ely  and  her  family  arrived  at  Cedar 
Eapids  upon  a  September  day  in  1853,  all  the  family  was  at 
Doctor  Ely’s  house  to  meet  and  greet  them.  There  were  of  the 
Weare  family,  John  Weare,  Sr.,  John  Weare,  Jr.,  Charles  Weare, 
Mrs.  Shearer,  Mrs.  Carpenter,  and  Harriette.  Mr.  George 
Weare  might  have  been  there  also,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 
was  away  at  the  time.  Before  this  time  the  whole  Weare  family 
had  moved  from  Michigan,  and  concentrated  at  Cedar  Eapids. 
The  two  Ely  brothers,  Alexander  L.  and  Elisha  D.,  were  dead, 
and  Allegan  knew  no  more  these  families,  which  had  been  such 
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important  factors  in  its  development.  The  Ely  connection  was 
small,  bnt  the  Weare  family  numerous,  and  now  they  are  pretty 
well  scattered.  Not  one  of  the  name  except  two  children  of  Ely 
Weare,  and  they  are  of  the  fourth  generation,  now  reside  in 
Cedar  Rapids.  There  are  still  a  few  of  the  blood  there;  the 
descendants  of  John,  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  and  Harriette,  the 
aunt  of  them  all.  Even  of  George  Weare ’s  five  children,  all  born 
in  Sioux  City,  only  one  resides  there  now  (1916).  Susannah  is 
dead,  and  the  other  three  have  other  residences.  All  this  is  a 
commentary  upon  the  stability  of  American  families. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Ashley  family  was  prom¬ 
inent  at  Claremont,  New  Hampshire.  Over  forty  years  ago  Mary 
(Mrs.  Dr.  Ely)  visited  Claremont  where  her  mother,  Cynthia 
Ashley,  was  bom,  and  her  grandfather  had  been  a  prominent 
man,  and  his  father  before  him,  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  very  old  persons  who  recollected  them,  they  were  forgotten, 
and  their  names  simply  a  memory,  the  tombstones  in  the  grave¬ 
yard  being  about  the  only  record.  Yet  Cynthia  Ashley  had  five 
sisters,  who  all  married,  but  their  descendants  are  scattered 
between  the  two  oceans. 

When  Lydia ’s  family  arrived  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Harriette  was 
single,  but  October  11, 1854,  she  married  Lowell  Daniels.  Shortly 
after  their  marriage  they  built  a  brick  house  on  what  is  now  First 
Avenue  between  Second  and  Third  streets,  where  they  resided  for 
many  years.  About  the  year  1870,  forced  by  the  encroachments 
of  business  they  removed  to  a  new  home  on  the  corner  of  Second 
Avenue  and  Sixth  Street,  where  Mr.  Daniels  died  November  7, 
1876.  After  a  widowhood  of  several  years,  in  1883  Mrs.  Daniels 
married  Lawson,  the  brother  of  Lowell,  with  whom  she  spent 
many  happy  years  of  congenial  married  life.  Since  his  death  in 
1906  she  has  resided  at  her  home  on  the  corner  of  Second  Avenue 
and  Seventh  Street  in  the  delightful  experience  of  one  who  can,  in 
the  twilight  of  life,  surrounded  with  devoted  relatives  and  friends, 
enjoy  the  rewards  of  a  long  life  ripe  with  experience  and  filled 
with  a  record  of  good  deeds  performed.  It  would  be  an  oversight 
for  me  not  to  mention  in  this  narrative  of  my  Aunt  Harriette 
her  niece,  Elizabeth  Shearer,  who  has  been  a  member  of  her 
family  for  more  than  twenty  years  and  who  by  her  untiring  and 
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unselfish  devotion  lias  contributed  so  much  to  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  her  aunt  during  these  many  years.  Having*  had  no 
children  of  her  own  to  bless  her  married  life,  my  Aunt  Harriette 
has  been  indeed  fortunate  in  the  loving  ministrations  of  her 
niece. 

From  the  time  of  his  marriage  until  his  death,  November  7, 
1876,  Mr.  Lowell  Daniels  was  as  close  a  member  of  the  Ely 
family  (of  which  Harriette  was  substantially  a  member)  as 
though  a  blood  relation,  as  also  was  his  brother,  Lawson,  who 
was  associated  with  him  in  business  in  Cedar  Rapids  under  the 
firm  name  of  L.  Daniels  &  Bro.  The  Daniels  family  is  an  old  New 
England  one,  Otis  Daniels,  the  father  of  those  who  came  to  Iowa, 
having  been  born  at  Medford  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  October 
14,  1786,  but  moved  to  North  Brookfield,  Worcester  County, 
where  most  of  his  family  of  nine  children  were  born.  Five  of 
Otis  Daniels’s  children  (sons)  came  to  Iowa  in  the  following 
order:  Addison  to  Marion  in  1840.  He  always  lived  there  and 
died  January  18,  1883.  The  manner  of  his  coming  illustrates 
how  often  a  slight  thing  or  an  accident  will  change  and  fix  the 
whole  course  of  a  man’s  life.  Early  in  1840,  Mr.  Addison  Daniels 
had  a  stock  of  goods  shipped  by  sea,  via  New  Orleans,  to  St. 
Louis,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  himself  in  the  west, 
probably  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  the  population  was 
arriving  overland  at  St.  Louis.  Finding  the  goods  not  arrived, 
he  took  a  trip  up  river  to  explore  the  country  and  post  himself. 
On  arriving  at  Muscatine,  then  a  prominent  river  point,  he  had 
become  interested  in  Iowa,  and  made  a  trip  to  Iowa  City.  There 
he  heard  of  Linn  County,  then  just  organized,  as  a  section  of 
great  promise.  He  wanted  to  see  for  himself,  and  hired  a  horse, 
putting  up  his  watch  as  security  for  its  safe  return,  and  started 
for  Marion,  just  designated  as  the  county  seat,  and  the  only 
so-called  settlement  in  the  comity.  Mr.  Daniels  was  so  pleased 
with  everything  he  saw,  the  lay  of  the  land  itself,  the  streams, 
and  in  fact  everything,  that  he  was  convinced  that  here  was  a 
section  of  great  promise,  and  bound  to  be  a  flourishing  com¬ 
munity,  the  very  place  for  him.  He  hastened  back  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  found  his  goods  just  arrived  from  New  Orleans.  While 
at  Marion,  he  arranged  for  a  primitive  house  of  logs.  The  goods 
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were  sent  at  once  up  river  to  Muscatine,  and  from  there  hauled 
over  land  to  Marion,  and  one  of  the  first  mercantile  enterprises 
in  these  new  lands  had  its  beginning.  Horacio  Day  Daniels  came 
a  year  after  Addison,  dying  at  Marion,  September  15,  1842. 
Preston  and  Lowell  came  in  1846  and  Lawson  came  to  Cedar 
Rapids  in  1848.  Lowell  at  once  settled  in  Cedar  Rapids,  and 
opened  a  store,  Lawson  joining  him  there  in  business. 

Mr.  Lawson  Daniels,  the  youngest  of  the  five  Daniels  brothers 
who  came  to  Iowa,  and  the  last  to  arrive,  came  in  1848.  Before 
leaving  New  England,  he  had  been  with  Gr.  &  C.  Merriam,  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  the  original  and  present  publishers  of 
Webster’s  Dictionary.  As  I  have  heretofore  said,  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  brother,  Lowell,  in  business,  having  charge  of  the 
finances.  He  was  all  his  life  financially  identified  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  life  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  after  the  death  of  Lowell,  and  the 
retiring  of  L.  Daniels  &  Bro.  from  business,  he  became  interested 
in  banking.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Savings  Bank,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  prominent  banks 
in  Iowa.  Until  his  death  he  was  its  vice-president,  its  largest 
stockholder,  and  very  active  in  its  affairs.  Among  other  con¬ 
cerns,  he  was  heavily  interested  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  Water 
Works,  and  his  financial  activities  were  extensive  and  diversified. 

Years  ago  the  cemetery  association  was  formed,  the  Ely, 
Weare,  and  Daniels  families  being  among  the  most  prominent  in 
its  development  into  the  beautiful  spot  it  is.  Mr.  Daniels  from  its 
start  was  one  of  its  officers,  and  gave  much  of  his  time  to  its 
affairs.  I  can  not  remember  when  the  members  of  these  families 
were  not  making  an  effort  in  its  behalf.  The  beautiful  stone 
entrance  to  the  cemetery  presented  by  Mrs.  Daniels  is  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  memory  of  the  two  brothers,  Lowell  and  Lawson. 
There  is  also  another  memorial,  Daniels  Park,  presented  to  the 
city  by  Mrs.  Daniels  for  the  benefit  of  its  people.  Accessible, 
already  its  benefits  are  appreciated,  and  as  Cedar  Rapids  in¬ 
creases  in  size  it  mil  be  invaluable  as  a  breathing  spot.  Mr. 
Daniels  by  his  quiet  engaging  manner  was  always  an  enjoyable 
companion.  His  well  cultivated  mind,  his  general  intelligence, 
and  traveled  experience  made  him  all  one  could  wish  as  a  com¬ 
panion.  His  travels  pretty  generally  covered  all  Europe,  and 
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unlike  many  who  go  abroad  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  own  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  I  knew  him 
intimately  for  over  fifty  years,  and  ever  found  him  the  courteous 
gentleman  he  was,  a  firm  and  judicious  friend.  When  Uncle 
Lawson  died  the  family  lost  one  of  its  most  beloved  members, 
lamented  by  all.  Mr.  Daniels  was  a  man  of  many  charities  of  an 
unostentatious  character,  well  and  judiciously  bestowed,  and  of 
which  the  general  public  knew  nothing,  even  his  intimates  often 
being  ignorant  of  them.  He  married  July  21,  1882,  Harriette  S., 
the  widow  of  his  brother,  Lowell,  and  died  June  16,  1906,  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year,  having  been  born  October  4,  1827.  An  hon¬ 
orable  man,  a  good  citizen,  and  above  all  a  staunch  friend,  this 
was  Lawson  Daniels. 

Mr.  Addison  Daniels  and  his  brother,  Preston,  were  associated 
at  Marion  under  the  firm  name  of  A.  Daniels  &  Bro.,  but  the 
Marion  and  Cedar  Eapids  Danielses  were  more  or  less  all  their 
lives  connected  in  business  relations.  In  these  pioneer  days,  just 
beginning  as  they  were,  everyone  was  poor,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  liberal  credit  extended  by  the  Daniels  Brothers  there 
would  have  been  much  greater  suffering  than  there  was,  suffering 
which  tried  the  soul,  and  called  for  the  display  of  fortitude, 
which  those  of  the  present  generation  can  hardly  imagine.  The 
early  settlers  arrived  in  wagons  from  distant  parts,  over  prim¬ 
itive  roads  devoid  of  bridges.  Their  personal  effects  were  of 
necessity  limited.  Those  were  fortunate  who  had  a  cow  with 
them.  When  the  Mississippi  River  was  crossed,  they  were  in  an 
almost  entirely  unsettled  and  uncultivated  country,  for  previ¬ 
ously  to  1832  no  white  people  were  living  in  eastern  Iowa,  which 
was  known  as  the  “Savage  Lands.”  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
general  government  obtained  title  from  the  Indians  of  western 
Iowa  (the  Missouri  slope)  before  the  title  to  lands  along  the 
Mississippi  was  acquired.  After  the  death  of  Julien  Dubuque, 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  would  not  allow  any  whites  in  the  lead 
regions  surrounding  Dubuque.  At  one  time  some  whites  crossed, 
but  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor,  commanding  at  Prairie  du  Cliien, 
sent  some  soldiers  under  Lieutenant  Jefferson  Davis  to  remove 
them.  Even  Fort  Madison  was  abandoned,  but  there  was  a 
United  States  post  at  Rock  Island.  The  land  west  of  the  Mis- 
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sissippi  Biver  was  not  producing  food  enough  to  feed  those 
already  there,  to  say  nothing  of  the  people  who  were  pouring  in 
to  occupy  the  fertile  lands  of  Iowa.  In  the  first  years  of  the 
settlement  of  Linn  County,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  by  wagons 
from  the  Mississippi  Eiver  (sixty  to  eighty  miles  distant)  the 
most  common  necessities  to  sustain  life.  Everyone  had  to  begin 
from  the  bottom.  Lumber  was  out  of  the  question,  except  for 
the  absolutely  necessary  furniture.  There  were  no  saw  mills,  and 
the  little  lumber  used  was  4 4 whip  sawn”  by  hand.  Even  the 
shingles  for  the  Daniels  store  were  brought  by  wagon  seventy- 
five  miles  from  Dubuque.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  arrive  early 
enough  in  the  spring  to  break  up  a  few  acres  and  so  plant  sod 
corn.  The  log  house  was  to  be  built,  land  to  be  broken  for  the 
next  year’s  crop,  and  wood  to  be  gotten  in  for  the  long  cold 
winter.  These  pioneers  were  as  a  rule  poor  men,  and  arrived 
with  very  little  money  in  their  pockets  to  tide  them  over  until 
the  coming  year’s  crop..  So  the  credit  extended  them  by  the 
Daniels  Brothers  was  in  many  cases  their  salvation. 

As  in  the  opening  up  of  all  new  countries,  there  was  much 
sickness,  and  many  fatal  terminations.  The  common  sickness 
was  ague  — -  chills  and  fever  —  which  entirely  unfitted  one  for 
any  exertion,  and  was  very  hard  to  break  up.  Then  there  were 
bowel  troubles,  and  on  account  of  lack  of  medical  attendance, 
medicine,  and  proper  nourishment,  the  fatalities  were  propor¬ 
tionally  large.  The  risks  taken  in  extending  credits  under  these 
circumstances  were  great,  death  cancelling  many  a  debt,  and 
while  the  great  majority  acknowledged  and  appreciated  the  ser¬ 
vice  which  had  been  extended  them,  there  were  not  a  few,  who 
through  misfortune  or  innate  dishonesty  never  paid.  For  years 
until  the  coming  of  the  railroads,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  it  was  hard  to  realize  upon  produce.  Credits  were 
necessary,  collections  hard,  and  merchandising  a  decidedly  diffi¬ 
cult  undertaking.  At  one  time,  I  believe  about  all  the  farmers  in 
Linn  County  and  Benton  County  owed  the  Daniels  Brothers. 
All  were  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  a  poor  crop  (for  there 
were  not  a  few  in  those  days)  threw  debts  over  to  the  next  year. 
It  seems  to  me  a  certainty  that  the  winters  in  those  early  days 
were  colder  than  now.  If  there  are  not  reasons  for  this  in  the 
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cycle  of  years,  the  gradual  settlement  of  the  country,  and  the 
planting  of  trees  must  have  done  much  to  modify  the  climate. 
Of  course,  at  present  there  are  cold  4  4  spells/  ’  but  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago  cold  was  the  rule  in  winter.  It  was  a  very 
unusual  winter  when  the  river  was  not  frozen  sufficiently  to 
afford  good  driving  on  the  ice  for  many  miles  above  the  dam,  and 
much  of  the  wood  used  for  fuel  was  hauled  down  on  its  level 
surface.  We  boys  always  counted  upon  going  skating  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  And  it  was  not  always  then  the  last  Thursday  in 
November.  I  can  well  remember  my  uncle,  Dr.  Ely,  getting  me 
out  of  bed  at  midnight  one  winter  night  to  look  at  the  thermome¬ 
ter,  which  was  standing  at  39°  below  zero.  The  thermometer  was 
one  of  those  common  tin  affairs  graded  to  40°  below,  but  not 
considered  accurate  below  38°.  Had  it  been  a  spirit  instrument, 
there  is  no  telling  how  low  it  would  have  indicated. 

The  Daniels  store  in  1853  stood  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Iowa  Avenue  and  Commercial  Street  (First  Avenue  and  First 
Street),  and  I  think  that  this  was  its  original  site.  It  was  a  three- 
story  brick  building  of  considerable  size,  and  from  the  first  and 
for  years  was  the  most  important  commercial  house  in  town. 
The  store  carried  a  general  stock  of  all  lines  of  goods  suitable 
for  a  pioneer  and  rapidly  developing  community  and  was  a 
prototype  of  the  department  store  of  our  modern  cities.  Mer¬ 
chandising  in  those  days,  even  when  credit  was  not  given,  was 
not  a  matter  of  all  cash  by  a  good  ways,  for  barter  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor.  The  store  had  always  a  large  stock  of  eggs, 
which  were  traded  in,  and  at  as  low  as  three  cents  a  dozen,  for 
there  was  no  other  demand  than  a  local  one,  it  not  being  possible 
to  ship  them.  Wild  and  delicious  blackberries  by  the  quart  could 
be  had  at  the  same  price.  But  then  sugar  was  costly,  and  wild 
plums  could  be  had  for  the  picking  anywhere.  In  the  winter  there 
were  plenty  of  dressed  hogs  as  low  as  $3.00  a  hundred,  and  there 
was  always,  as  time  passed,  in  the  pasture  a  herd  of  horses,  taken 
on  debt,  or  4  4 in  trade/ ’  which  was  worked  off  to  stage  companies, 
and  buyers  from  Illinois  and  the  south.  The  Daniels  Brothers 
were  always  horsemen,  and  Lowell  particularly  was  fond  of 
horses,  and  understood  them.  Mr.  John  Wolf,  a  railroad  con¬ 
tractor,  brought  to  this  part  of  Iowa  the  Morgan  strain  of  horses, 
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in  the  person  of  “Tom  Hyer,”  and  Morgan  horses  were  not 
uncommon  in  and  about  Cedar  Rapids.  “Tom  Hyer, ’ ’  with 
his  2.40  trotting  gait,  then  about  the  trotting  limit,  was  famed 
throughout  the  western  country,  and  the  yearly  attraction  at  the 
county  fair  later  on.  He  was,  as  all  pure  Morgan  horses,  not  a 
large  animal,  and  jet  black,  with  a  heavy  long  mane,  and  a  tail 
almost  sweeping  the  ground,  full  of  life,  and  a  picture  in  all 
respects.  One  of  my  earliest  recollections  was  a  team  of  these 
Morgan  fliers  which  Mr.  Lowell  Daniels  had.  Besides  a  large 
stable  in  the  rear  of  the  store,  there  was  a  large  lot  on  Eagle 
Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets  and  a  ten  or  fifteen  acre 
pasture,  with  the  entrance  on  the  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and 
Tenth  Street,  then  out  of  town  but  now  built  over  with  fine 
residences. 

Mr.  Lowell  Daniels  was  in  charge  of  the  selling  department  of 
the  store  and  his  brother,  Lawson,  made  the  purchases  and 
looked  after  the  accounting.  Each  was  especially  gifted  in  the 
conduct  of  his  department,  and  their  early  training  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  business  affairs  gave  them  fit  preparation  for  this  mer¬ 
cantile  life  in  Iowa.  It  required  business  judgment  of  the  highest 
character  to  successfully  conduct  an  establishment  of  this 
magnitude,  so  far  removed  from  the  sources  of  supply.  The 
demand  for  supplies  contingent  upon  a  growing  community 
almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  success  of  a  season’s  crops 
required  unusual  foresight  to  anticipate,  while  the  extension 
of  credit  in  sales  had  to  be  guarded  with  the  greatest  of  tact 
and  judgment.  All  manufactured  goods  had  to  be  brought  from 
abroad,  and  before  the  time  of  railroads  the  Mississippi  River 
was  the  great  thoroughfare  of  transportation.  St.  Louis  was  the 
purchasing  market  for  groceries  and  hardware,  and  the  east  for 
cotton  and  dress  goods,  they  being  shipped  to  Muscatine  and 
Davenport,  and  hauled  into  the  state  by  wagons.  The  first  rail¬ 
road  in  Iowa,  at  least  in  this  section,  was  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  (now  Rock  Island  Line).  It  came  from  Davenport  to 
Iowa  City,  and  remained  there  for  a  long  time  before  pushing 
its  way  westward  to  the  Missouri  River.  When  this  road  was 
completed  to  Iowa  City,  then  the  wagon  haul  was  only  twenty- 
five  miles.  But  for  many  years  it  was  from  the  “River.”  I  am 
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inclined  to  think  that  this  railroad  was  the  first  in  Iowa,  although 
the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  was  not  far  behind  it,  if 
it  did  not  antedate  it.  This  road  also  stopped  for  years  some 
forty  or  sixty  miles  west  of  Dubuque,  until  it  was  gradually  built 
on  to  Sioux  City.  Railroads  in  those  days  were  not  built  almost 
over  night,  as  now.  The  scientific  invention  of  railroad  bonds 
had  not  been  made,  money  was  scarce,  and  railroads  were  built 
with  the  reluctant  funds  of  the  poor  stockholders. 

In  early  days,  the  ‘ ‘ Cedar’ ’  was  a  much  larger  stream  at  all 
seasons,  and  especially  in  the  spring,  when  the  snows  went  off 
and  an  immense  amount  of  water  came  down  from  the  north.  At 
this  season  it  was  considered  a  navigable  stream,  but  a  very 
difficult  one  on  account  of  trees  lodged,  and  snags  in  the  bed  of 
the  channel.  At  an  early  day,  after  the  mills  were  completed, 
there  was  some  attempt  to  send  produce  to  the  Mississippi 
River  by  flat  boats,  and  some  flour  was  sent  to  market  that  way, 
but  on  account  of  the  risks  of  navigation  and  incidental  expenses, 
this  method  of  transportation  was  not  generally  exploited.  Mrs. 
Ely  told  me,  and  it  is  of  historic  interest,  that  the  original  plat 
of  the  town  as  submitted  by  the  engineer  to  the  original  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  town  site,  included  a  vacant  space  on  the  west  side  of 
Commercial  Street,  between  Iowa  Avenue  and  Park  Avenue, 
reserved  for  a  levee  or  steamboat  landing,  it  being  thought  at 
the  time  that  the  river  would  be  the  main  outlet  for  all  commerce. 

Before  1853  Mississippi  River  steamers  had  been  up  to  Cedar 
Rapids,  and  before  1860  I  saw  several,  but  the  building  of  the 
M.  &  M.  Railroad  bridge  over  the  Cedar  at  Moscow  put  an  end 
to  their  trips,  and  also  the  near  approach  of  the  railroad  from 
Clinton  and  its  final  arrival  at  Cedar  Rapids  did  away  with  their 
necessity.  When  the  Cedar  River  was  up,  there  was  certainly 
water  enough  for  any  draft  of  boat,  but  the  trouble  lay  in  the 
swift  current,  sharp  bends,  and  hidden  snags.  Mr.  Lowell 
Daniels  told  me  that  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  steamer 
there  were  no  rats,  that  they  were  brought  there  on  the  boats, 
and  in  a  few  years  became  a  veritable  pest.  These  boats  were 
the  ordinary  sized  upper  Mississippi  River  side-wheel  boats. 
Their  landing  place  was  what  was  called  “ below  town,”  in  the 
“narrows,”  not  far  below  the  island.  One  year  of  extraordin- 
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arily  high  water,  when  the  darn  was  completely  covered,  an 
excursion  was  gotten  up,  and  a  trip  taken  up  the  river  for  quite 
a  number  of  miles. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  railroads,  in  order  to  improve  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  a  stock  company  was  formed  in  which  Dr.  Ely 
had  a  large  interest  and  a  stern  wheel  steamer  especially  adapted 
for  navigating  the  Cedar  was  built  for  the  company  up  the  Ohio 
River.  Her  name  was  the  “ Cedar  Rapids,”  and  as  she  had  to 
pass  under  the  Moscow  bridge  there  was  only  one  height  of 
cabin,  and  there  were  hinges  in  the  smokestacks.  The  “  Cedar 
Rapids”  was  certainly  a  stout  craft,  for  she  sunk  in  a  collision 
on  the  Mississippi  River  a  large  steamer,  was  embargoed,  and 
that  was  the  last  of  her  as  far  as  the  company  and  Cedar  River 
navigation  was  concerned.  I  saw  her  in  Memphis  in  the  fall  of 
1864,  she  being  part  of  a  fleet  of  steamers  just  returned  from 
Banks’s  “Red  River  Expedition,”  with  part  of  the  16th  Corps. 
The  “Cedar  Rapids”  was  about  120  tons  burden.  Before  her 
arrival  some  trees  and  bad  snag’s  had  to  be  removed,  but  she 
came,  and  her  coming  was  a  notable  event.  The  cargo  in  the 
main  was  Kanahwa  Valley  salt,  the  boat  having  been  built  in 
that  vicinity.  The  “Cedar  Rapids”  could  only  navigate  the 
Cedar  in  spring,  and  the  number  of  her  yearly  trips  was  limited. 
"When  the  Cedar  was  not  navigable,  she  sailed  the  Mississippi 
River.  She  never  was  a  very  profitable  investment ;  on  account 
of  the  collision  the  company  lost  her,  and  I  think  they  thought 
themselves  fortunate  in  getting  off  so  easily,  for  the  steamer 
sunk  was  a  valuable  one,  and  for  a  time  litigation  was  threat¬ 
ened.  In  those  early  days  the  Cedar  River  was  certainly  a  noble 
stream  and  almost  always  with  plenty  of  water  in  it,  and  in  the 
spring,  as  the  ice  was  breaking  up,  and  after  it  had  gone  out,  it 
was  a  great  torrent.  In  my  day,  the  water  never  came  up  on 
Commercial  Street,  several  blocks  each  way  from  Iowa  Avenue. 
This  avenue  being  higher  than  any  avenues  north  as  well  as 
south  of  it,  but  I  have  seen  the  river  full  to  the  brim,  with  a  dam 
across  upper  Commercial  Street  to  keep  the  water  out.  The  ice 
would  come  down  from  upper  Iowa  solid,  and  two  feet  or  more 
thick,  and  with  the  swift  current  it  was  irrestible,  sweeping 
everything  before  it,  so  bridges  and  their  maintenance  were 
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great  problems.  Modification  of  climate,  and  cultivation,  and 
drainage  of  the  country  has  reduced  the  volume  of  water,  al¬ 
though  I  presume  there  are  yet  spring  freshets,  but  the  river  is 
decidedly  tamed,  and  shrunken  in  size  from  those  early  days. 
Much  of  the  timber  has  been  cut  from  its  banks.  Just  below 
town,  in  the  narrows,  was  a  favorite  picnic  place,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  quite  romantic.  Now  as  you  approach  town  on  the  trian 
you  see  bare  hills,  and  a  stream  I  could  never  identify  with  the 
old  wild  and  beautiful  Cedar.  Up  stream  also  was  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  the  hills  coming  together  above  and  below  the  town.  On  the 
east  side  the  ascent  begins  not  far  from  the  river,  but  on  the 
west  side  the  fringe  of  low  hills  is  somewhat  removed.  Standing 
at  an  elevation,  one  can  see  that  there  is  everything  to  indicate 
that  this  portion  of  the  valley  was  a  lake.  As  you  get  above  the 
level  of  the  river,  a  more  and  more  extensive  view  opens  up,  and 
a  more  beautiful  one  too.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ely  (Mrs.  Dr.  Ely)  told 
me  that  when  in  1842  she  first  saw  the  site  of  Cedar  Rapids  it 
was  as  they  came  out  of  the  woods  at  the  top  of  the  hill  coming 
from  Marion.  Below  was  spread  out  the  bowl-shaped  valley, 
with  the  Cedar  flowing  swiftly  over  the  rapids  and  sparkling 
in  the  sunlight.  So  impressed  was  she  by  this  view  that  it 
had  a  profound  influence  on  her  in  selecting  it  for  her  future 
home.  Before  1850,  on  account  of  the  movement  of  emigrants 
increasing  every  year,  the  facilities  for  crossing  the  river  be¬ 
came  a  matter  of  importance,  and  a  problem  too.  The  force 
of  the  current  and  volume  of  water  made  it  impossible  to  depend 
upon  fords  or  ferries,  even  for  a  very  limited  time  in  summer. 
The  river  was  broad  and  rapid  and  in  a  new  and  poor  com¬ 
munity  a  bridge  across  such  a  river  was  a  formidable  financial 
undertaking.  A  bridge  company  was  organized,  a  charter  and 
monopoly  for  a  term  of  years  obtained,  and  a  wagon  and  foot 
bridge  erected  at  Iowa  Avenue.  This  was  substantially  an  Ely, 
Daniels,  and  Weare  promotion,  and  for  years  was  the  only  means 
of  crossing  the  river.  Although  several  bridges  were  lost  — 
carried  away  by  the  ice  —  on  account  of  the  large  and  increasing 
travel  the  company  paid  handsome  dividends.  Especially  when 
in  1857  and  1858  there  was  the  Pike’s  Peak  gold  excitement,  and 
for  a  time  a  stream  of  wagons  was  pouring  through  the  town. 
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I  do  not  know  how  many  truss  bridges  were  lost,  but  I  well 
remember  that  at  one  time  the  bridge  was  of  boats,  stout  scows 
made  of  two  or  three  inch  oak  planks,  upon  which  the  roadway 
was  laid.  This  was  held  in  place  by  chains  and  cables  anchored 
to  a  pile  of  log  cribs  up  river  tilled  with  stone,  and  planked  over 
to  keep  the  ice  from  gouging  out  the  stone.  But  the  inevitable 
happened.  The  ice  began  to  run  and  every  once  in  a  while  a 
scow  would  go  under  greatly  endangering  the  whole  bridge.  Men 
were  at  work  throwing  out  the  ice,  and  bailing  out  the  water  from 
the  scows  in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  The  ice  was  grinding,  and 
the  river  roaring,  and  there  was  great  excitement  for  everyone 
was  interested  in  saving  the  bridge,  the  only  communication  with 
the  other  side.  A  gorge  of  ice  up  the  river  must  have  broken, 
for  all  of  a  sudden  the  river  was  filled  with  huge  cakes,  crashing 
and  grinding  among  themselves.  Everyone  on  the  bridge  who 
could  ran  for  the  shore.  The  mass  of  ice  struck  the  bridge,  the 
log  piers  to  which  the  supporting  cables  were  attached  went  out 
of  sight  under  the  masses  piled  upon  them,  the  cables  broke,  and 
away  went  a  large  section  of  the  bridge  floating,  surrounded  by 
ice,  down  stream,  with  three  men  on  one  of  the  boats.  Some  of 
the  boats  were  at  once  sunk  or  overturned,  but  the  one  with  the 
men  on  went  almost  immediately  out  of  sight  behind  the  island. 
These  three  men  were  of  the  town,  and  our  old  family  friend  and 
neighbor,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Martin,  was  one  of  them.  That  they 
would  ever  come  out  of  their  adventure  alive,  no  one  would  be¬ 
lieve.  I  well  remember  the  excitement  at  the  Martin  house,  for 
he  was  considered  certainly  lost,  Mrs.  Martin  a  widow,  and  the 
children  orphans.  How  these  men  got  ashore,  I  do  not  now 
remember.  But  some  miles  down  the  river  they  did,  and  what 
was  thought  a  tragedy  was  turned  into  a  cause  for  rejoicing. 
Mr.  Lawson  Daniels  was  treasurer  of  the  bridge  company,  and  of 
course  was  very  much  interested  in  what  was  going  on,  and  like 
everyone  else  greatly  excited. 

To  get  rid  of  the  bridge  tolls,  after  a  deal  of  “log  rolling,’ ’  the 
county  was  induced  to  build  a  free  bridge  down  the  river  and 
from  500  to  1000  feet  below  the  island.  This  was  a  “Howe 
Truss”  wooden  bridge,  with  a  double  driveway,  and  foot  path 
on  each  side.  There  were  six  or  more  substantial  stone  piers  of 
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height  above  high  water,  but  the  superstructure  was  still  higher, 
being  supported  by  three  14-  or  16-inch  square  oak  posts  in  a 
pile,  and  firmly  imbedded  in  the  stone  of  the  pier.  It  was  a  fine 
bridge  and  apparently  a  substantial  one.  It  was  weak  however 
in  its  most  important  feature,  that  is,  because  the  piers  were  of 
the  neighborhood  limestone,  and  would  not  resist  the  action  of 
the  water  and  ice.  I  can  not  now  recall  the  exact  year  this  bridge 
went  out,  but  it  was  some  little  time  prior  to  1860. 

The  tragedy  which  ensued,  and  of  which  I  was  an  eye  witness, 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  my  mind.  It  was  a  beautiful  day 
in  early  spring,  the  ice  had  been  running  for  several  days,  and 
although  not  over  heavily,  the  piers  had  begun  to  show  the  effect. 
Some  miles  up  the  river  the  ice  had  gorged,  and  as  the  weather 
was  mild,  the  gorge  was  expected  to  break  any  time.  The  struc¬ 
ture  had  been  further  secured  by  heavy  chains,  but  as  it  was  felt 
that  the  piers  would  not  resist  the  ice  of  the  gorge  when  it  came 
down,  men  were  on  the  bridge  securing  and  bringing  them  to 
the  shore.  A  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  town  was  on 
the  bank  in  apprehension  of  the  breaking  of  the  gorge,  and  of 
course  much  interested  in  the  situation.  The  current  at  that  time 
ran  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  which  being  somewhat  diagon¬ 
ally  across  the  stream,  cut  off  the  view  of  the  river  above.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  shout  went  up,  “The  ice  is  coming/ ’  and  at  the  same 
time  it  appeared  at  the  lower  end  of  the  island.  The  river  was 
full  from  shore  to  shore,  in  places  the  ice  being  heaped  up  in 
great  cakes.  Quite  a  number  of  men  were  on  the  bridge,  and  at 
once  ran  for  their  lives  for  the  Cedar  Rapids  shore.  Just  at  this 
moment,  two  young  ladies,  named  Black,  residents  of  Kingston, 
(West  Cedar  Rapids)  who  had  been  to  Cedar  Rapids  shopping 
entered  the  bridge  to  go  home.  There  was  of  course  great  con¬ 
fusion,  and  they  got  on  the  bridge  on  the  upper  footway  before 
they  were  noticed,  but  were  warned  by  the  fleeing  men  to  go  back. 
Instead  they  rushed  forward,  and  reached  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  just  as  the  ice  struck  the  piers,  which  were  swept  away  as 
though  made  of  paper.  The  superstructure  suspended  in  mid-air 
without  support,  trembled  for  a  moment,  then  began  slowly  to 
sink,  inclining  up  stream.  The  girls  passed  through  the  truss 
and  across  the  driveway,  but  when  they  reached  the  down  stream 
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truss,  the  inclination  of  the  floor  was  so  great,  that  they  fell  upon 
their  knees,  and  slid  hack  against  the  other  truss,  shrieking  in  a 
most  agonizing  manner.  The  whole  fabric  turned  over,  fell  upon 
the  ice,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  out  of  sight  down  the  river. 
Their  bodies  were  buried  beneath  the  mass  of  timbers,  and  were 
never  recovered.  All  this  passed  so  quickly  that  the  bridge  was 
gone  before  those  on  the  shore  could  appreciate  it.  At  once  there 
was  great  excitement,  and  commotion.  Women  and  men  fainted, 
and  those  who  had  any  control  of  their  nerves  stood  wringing 
their  hands  and  sobbing.  All  this  occurred  in  plain  sight,  and 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  spectators.  The  bridge  was  never 
rebuilt.  On  account  of  the  swift  current  in  those  days  when  high 
the  Cedar  was  a  very  dangerous  river,  and  every  year  took  its 
toll  of  persons  drowned.  I  saw  in  my  boyhood  days  from  eight 
to  ten  lose  their  lives.  Three  men  crossing  the  river  one  morning 
above  the  dam  in  a  skiff  were  drawn  by  the  current  over  it.  A 
large  number  were  watching  their  struggles  to  draw  away  from 
the  dam,  for  they  were  in  plain  sight.  Passing  the  dam,  of  course 
the  skiff  was  upset  and  the  men  thrown  out.  One  never  came  up, 
the  second  floated  down  part  of  the  way  from  the  dam  to  the 
bridge  of  boats,  and  then  sunk,  and  the  third  sunk  when  about  a 
hundred  feet  from  it,  with  people  on  the  bridge  ready  to  catch 
him  should  he  arrive.  Below  the  island,  and  midway  from  its 
lower  end,  and  where  the  toll  bridge  was  built  in  early  days,  was 
a  boat  ferry  propelled  by  the  current,  which  was  very  swift  at 
that  point.  The  boat  was  a  scow  large  enough  to  hold  a  team  and 
wagon.  A  wire  cable  was  stretched  across  the  river,  upon  which 
ran  a  stout  pulley  with  two  or  three  wheels.  The  scow  was  at¬ 
tached  to  this  pulley  from  each  end  by  strong  ropes,  and  placing 
it  at  an  agle  to  the  current,  the  force  of  the  current  propelled  the 
scow  to  and  fro  across  the  river,  not  an  uncommon  device  in 
those  days  on  a  swift  river,  simple,  cheap,  and  efficacious.  One 
day  when  the  river  was  high  and  the  cable  was  whipping  the 
water,  three  men  in  a  skiff  were  entangled  in  the  cable  and  upset. 
Two  were  soon  drowned,  but  the  third  swam  up  stream  for  the 
lower  point  of  the  island,  from  which  extended  a  sand  bank.  The 
alarm  was  given,  and  soon  the  river  bank  was  thronged,  among 
the  spectators  being  this  man’s  wife.  Although  after  a  great 
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struggle  lie  gained  the  lee  of  the  island  where  the  current  was  not 
so  swift,  his  progress  was  very  slow.  He  showed  signs  of  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and  it  did  seem  as  though  he  never  could  save  himself. 
However  to  the  great  relief  of  all,  he  gained  the  shallow  water 
of  the  sand  bank,  and  too  exhausted  to  even  haul  himself  out  of 
the  water,  laid  there  with  his  head  just  out  of  it  until  a  skiff 
was  found  and  he  was  rescued.  When  brought  ashore  he  was 
perfectly  helpless. 

The  Cedar  was  also  a  very  dangerous  river  when  frozen  over, 
for  it  had  many  air  holes  and  in  places  the  ice  would  be  worn 
thin  and  boys  skating  broke  through.  I  remember  some  very 
exciting  rescues.  The  boys  of  early  Cedar  Rapids  had  not  the 
many  artificial  aids  for  entertainment  as  those  of  this  genera¬ 
tion.  They  all  had  their  chores  to  do  night  and  morning,  with 
school  hours  in  between.  But  on  Saturday  when  chores  had 
been  done  it  was  the  boys’  time  for  recreation  and  the  river, 
summer  and  winter,  their  main  resource.  In  summer,  it  was 
boating,  swimming,  and  fishing;  in  winter,  all  kinds  of  sports 
on  the  ice.  Every  boy  had  a  pair  of  skates  and  a  sled  and  was 
generally  a  good  skater.  Coasting  hills  were  plenty,  and  skating 
space  unlimited.  Our  favorite  place  for  skating  was  on  the 
“slough,”  the  back  water  of  the  dam,  and  there  the  town  boys 
congregated  (and  the  girls  too)  and  the  day  was  spent  in  games, 
which  in  many  cases  called  for  much  skill  and  endurance.  I 
should  also  mention  the  various  ponds  about  the  town  which  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  provided  skating  before  the  slough  and  river 
were  frozen  over.  The  Big  Pond  extended  from  about  Fourth 
Avenue  to  Ninth  Avenue  and  diagonally  between  Sixth  and 
Eighth  streets,  and  was  often  covered  with  skaters.  I  can  recall 
this  pond  very  distinctly,  for  I  first  learned  to  skate  on  it  as  we 
small  boys  were  not  allowed  by  our  parents  to  go  on  the  slough. 

Boys  seemed  to  have  enjoyable  times  and  the  expenses  were 
almost  nothing.  A  boy  who  had  ten  cents  in  his  pocket  was 
independent.  And  it  was  ten  cents  earned,  not  given  him.  No 
one  had  acquired  the  spending  habit  of  today.  When  I  look  back 
and  think  of  the  wages  and  salaries  which  men  with  families 
received,  the  contrast  with  those  of  today  is  very  striking.  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Martin  had  a  house  and  lot  located  where  the  present 
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postoffice  is.  He  had  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  he  received  a 
dollar  a  day  in  the  Ely  flouring  mills  for  filling  barrels  with 
flour  and  being  generally  useful.  Mr.  Ryan  was  head  clerk  in 
“Isham’s  Store,”  where  I  was  employed  when  a  boy.  He  was  a 
tall  rather  distinguished  looking  man  with  black  side  whiskers, 
had  a  family,  got  down  to  the  store  at  six  a.m.,  and  went  home 
for  breakfast.  The  store  was  open  until  between  nine  and  ten 
o’clock  at  night.  The  rule  was  to  have  all  the  goods  in  their 
places,  and  the  store  ready  for  the  next  day’s  opening.  If  the 
day’s  business  had  been  heavy,  often  the  clerks  would  be  work¬ 
ing  until  ten  o’clock.  Mr.  Ryan  received  thirty -five  dollars  a 
month  and  the  rest  of  us  clerks  in  proportion.  Nearly  every 
family  had  a  garden  and  kept  a  cow,  and  it  was  a  regular  thing 
in  preparing  for  winter  to  cure  pork  and  beef  and  make  sausages, 
head  cheese  and  the  like  to  supply  the  family  through  the  winter. 
In  the  cellar  were  stored  apples,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 
The  life  was  simple  in  those  days.  Extravagance  was  not  known, 
and  one  dollar  was  not  spent  for  articles  which  could  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  After  I  passed  my  ninth  year,  I,  as  well  as  other 
boys,  had  a  canoe  on  the  river.  At  one  time,  I  was  interested  in 
two,  one  above  and  one  below  the  dam. 

The  hero  of  my  boyhood  days  in  Cedar  Rapids  was  my  cousin, 
Portus  B.  Weare,  who  was  six  years  older  than  myself,  with  a 
venturesome  disposition  and  very  fond  of  “the  open.”  The 
Indians  and  hunting  had  great  attractions  for  him,  and  he  spent 
all  of  his  spare  time  in  the  woods  or  on  the  water  in  his  canoe. 
When  about  fourteen,  his  father  gave  him  a  single  barrel  shot¬ 
gun.  He  used  to  take  me  to  paddle  the  canoe  when  hunting  musk¬ 
rats  with  this  gun,  and  we  would  cruise  the  whole  length  of  the 
slough,  which  then  was  quite  a  body  of  water  with  many  small 
islands.  It  was  the  home  of  the  muskrat,  and  was  dotted  with 
their  mound-like  houses,  so  we  seldom  failed  to  kill  a  goodly 
number  of  them.  Portus  sold  the  pelts  for  about  eight  cents 
apiece  for  the  benefit  of  his  ammunition  supply  and  pocket 
money.  In  those  days  they  were  considered  the  very  commonest 
of  fur  pelts,  and  a  drug  on  the  market.  Now  they  are  much 
thought  of  and  rather  costly,  furnishing  the  basis  of  many  kinds 
of  valuable  furs  now  nearly  extinct  in  the  wilds,  and  very  costly 
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in  the  market.  Mr.  Portus  Weare  was  at  one  time  with  his 
uncle  George  at  Sioux  City,  then  a  frontier  place  (for  all  this 
was  4 ‘before  the  war”),  where  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
Indians,  and  never  lost  his  liking  for  them,  or  interest  in  them. 
When  about  twenty  years  old  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  there  he 
began  an  active  business  career  of  more  than  forty  years  in  the 
handling  of  grain,  hides,  furs,  etc.  He  was  also  the  projector  of 
“The  North  American  Trading  and  Transportation  Company,” 
which  had  great  interests  in  Alaska.  In  the  last  years  of  the 
buffalo,  he  handled  their  hides  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  one 
year  purchasing  some  five  hundred  thousand.  He  dealt  very 
extensively  in  cattle  on  the  ranges,  and  cribbed  corn  along  the 
railroad  by  the  million  bushels.  He  was  an  adopted  son  of  the 
Crow  Indian  Nation,  and  an  authority  on  frontier  life,  its  history 
and  traditions,  having  a  fine  collection  of  Americana.  Mr.  Weare 
died  in  Los  Angeles  about  five  years  ago,  after  a  varied  and 
adventurous  career.  He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  vast  business 
projects,  and  of  a  very  generous  disposition. 

Another  great  attraction  for  me  when  a  boy  was  to  drive  the 
two-seated  spring  wagon  for  my  uncle  Lowell  Daniels  when  he 
went  prairie  chicken  hunting.  This  was  his  favorite  recreation 
in  the  hunting  season  and  he  was  considered  one  of  the  best  shots 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  It  was  a  beautiful  sport,  as  they 
were  always  shot  on  the  wing  and  hunted  in  the  open  with  dogs. 
His  first  chicken  dog  which  I  remember  was  a  white  pointer 
called  ‘  ‘ Lou.  ’ 9  Afterwards  along  came  ‘  ‘  Ben,  ’ ’  who  entered  the 
family  as  a  puppy.  “Ben”  never  amounted  to  much  as  a  chicken 
dog;  he  would  make  most  beautiful  points,  but  in  imitation  of 
“Lou,”  whom  he  watched  very  closely.  Then  there  was  “Tor¬ 
nado,”  who  succeeded  “Lou.”  He  was  a  fine  dog.  “Tornado” 
was  a  survivor  of  the  tornado  which  destroved  Comanche  near 
Clinton,  previous  to  the  war.  His  owner  brought  him  into  the 
store  and  gave  him  to  Mr.  Daniels,  but  not  before  inquiring  if 
Mrs.  Daniels  was  a  kind  hearted  person,  for  the  dog  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  family,  and  had  always  been  treated  with  kindness. 
He  proved  a  valuable  dog,  and  like  “Lou”  served  his  day  and 
generation  with  skill  and  fidelity.  For  years  when  the  chicken 
season  began,  almost  every  day  Mr.  Daniels  left  town  about 
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three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  for  the  open  prairie,  which  in 
those  days  was  close  at  hand.  He  had  his  two  dogs,  and  as  soon 
as  we  were  on  the  prairie  they  wonld  course  to  and  fro  ahead  of 
the  wagon  as  we  drove  across  it.  As  soon  as  the  dogs  showed 
indications  that  they  had  scented  a  covey,  Mr.  Daniels  would 
alight,  and  closing  up  with  them  as  they  slowly  advanced,  fol¬ 
lowed.  Suddenly  “Lou”  would  become  rigid,  with  his  head 
pointed  forward  and  his  tail  straight  behind,  “Ben”  imitating 
him  to  the  letter.  They  were  right  upon  a  covey,  perhaps  in  the 
midst  of  it,  with  the  birds  crouched  down  and  hidden  in  the  grass, 
oftentimes  the  dog  with  his  nose  nearly  touching  one,  and  birds 
all  around  him.  I  have  often  seen  Mr.  Daniels  push  “Lou” 
forward  with  his  knee,  then  up  would  whirl  a  bird,  perhaps  two 
or  three,  in  front  and  behind.  No  matter  in  which  direction  they 
got  up,  Mr.  Daniels  always  brought  down  two  at  least.  He 
would  shoot  one  in  front  of  him,  and  then  whirl  completely 
around  and  drop  a  bird  which  had  gotten  up  behind  him.  When 
this  was  going  on  the  dogs  were  crouched  down,  and  immovable. 
Immediately  the  gun  was  loaded,  the  same  proceedings  con¬ 
tinued,  and  it  often  happened  that  the  dogs  would  so  scatter  a 
covey  that  before  it  could  take  alarm  and  rise  as  a  body,  Mr. 
Daniels  would  have  them  all.  After  shooting  was  over  as  far  as 
that  covey  was  concerned,  the  dogs  sought  out  the  dead  and 
wounded,  and  brought  them  to  him.  It  would  be  a  feat  in  these 
days  of  breech  loaders  when  empty  cartridges  could  be  snapped 
out  and  loaded  ones  snapped  in,  but  he  had  first  to  pour  a  charge 
of  powder  into  each  barrel,  then  ram  a  wad  down  on  top  of  the 
powder,  pour  in  the  shot,  with  wads  on  top  of  it,  take  off  the  old 
caps  and  put  new  ones  on  the  tubes.  He  loaded  his  gun  almost 
like  lightning,  and  seemed  always  ready.  I  once  saw  him  when 
two  chickens  got  up  before  him  and  he  only  had  his  powder  in 
the  barrels,  pour  in  the  shot,  place  the  caps,  and  without  wads  at 
all,  bring  the  piece  to  an  .aim,  and  before  the  shot  could  run  out 
the  barrels  discharge  them  both,  and  kill  two  birds.  The  prairie 
chicken  flew  with  fair  rapidity  and  it  only  took  them  a  fraction 
of  a  minute  once  on  the  wing  to  get  out  of  range.  But  they  never 
appeared  to  get  out  of  the  range  of  Mr.  Daniels’  gun.  Time 
after  time,  leaving  town  at  three  in  the  afternoon  we  would  be 
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home  before  dark  with  forty  or  more  birds  in  the  wagon,  all 
killed  one  by  one  in  this  manner.  He  never  sold  his  game,  but 
reserving  enough  for  the  family,  the  balance  was  distributed 
among  friends.  So  soon  as  we  arrived  home  I  dressed  the 
birds  reserved  for  the  family.  I  was  an  expert  at  it,  a  dozen 
birds  taking  but  a  few  minutes.  They  were  never  plucked,  but 
were  skinned,  and  with  a  few  motions  a  chicken  was  dressed. 
During  the  season  chickens  were  our  daily  diet ;  we  never  seemed 
to  tire  of  them,  at  least  my  uncle  and  myself.  As  a  rule  nothing 
but  the  breasts  were  eaten.  Mr.  Daniels  was  very  particular  not 
to  shoot  old  ones,  except  when  we  were  to  have  potpie.  With 
his  span  of  Morgan  horses  we  took  little  time  going  and  coming, 
and  generally,  on  returning,  as  the  dogs  were  tired,  they  came 
home  as  passengers.  Occasionally  an  all  day  hunt  was  planned. 
I  remember  one  I  went  on  to  drive  the  team,  when  Mr.  Daniels 
and  his  three  companions  spent  all  the  day,  returning  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  chickens.  After  the  wheat  was  cut  the  chickens 
got  into  the  stubble,  and  then  they  were  well  grown,  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  and  wilder,  and  as  there  was  no  cover,  it  was  more 
difficult  to  get  within  range  of  them.  Soon  the  season  closed. 
After  awhile,  on  account  of  being  closely  hunted,  in  the  main  for 
the  market,  and  the  country  being  settled,  and  as  there  was  little 
open  prairie,  the  birds  became  very  scarce.  Mr.  Daniels  then 
began  to  go  to  northern  Iowa  and  Minnesota  for  his  hunting, 
and  so  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  extermination 
of  this  valuable  bird  in  Iowa  was  hastened  by  reason  of  being 
trapped  in  large  quantities,  and  before  the  people  awoke  to  the 
fact,  they  were  almost  gone.  They  were  shipped  during  the 
winter  east,  and  to  Europe  by  the  thousands  of  barrels  (each 
barrel  containing  six  dozen).  The  birds  were  frozen  stiff  with 
their  heads  under  their  wings,  and  even  in  cool  weather  would 
stand  distant  transportation.  In  the  late  fall,  the  coveys  con¬ 
solidated  into  flocks  of  a  score  or  more.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  snow,  and  being  hungry  they  were  tame  and  easily  caught. 
Traps  six  and  eight  feet  long,  and  three  or  four  feet  high,  made 
of  lath,  were  used  for  the  purpose.  In  the  centre  of  the  top  was 
a  trap-door,  which  was  balanced,  a  bird  stepping  upon  it  whirled 
it  around,  and  he  was  dropped  down  into  the  trap,  and  imme- 
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diately  the  door  was  in  position  for  the  next  one.  Grain  was 
scattered  on  the  ground  about  and  in  the  trap  and  was  an 
attractive  bait  for  the  hungry  birds,  and  the  tragedy  continuing 
until  all  the  flock  were  taken.  I  have  gone  somewhat  at  length 
in  this  description  of  the  prairie  chicken  and  the  methods  of 
hunting  it  because  the  bird  has  been  almost  exterminated,  and 
the  sport  had  so  many  unique  features  which  distinguished  it 
from  the  hunting  of  any  other  game  bird. 

When  I  first  came  to  Cedar  Rapids  in  1853  it  was  a  small 
town  of  perhaps  500  or  600  people,  a  thriving  place  and  stra¬ 
tegically  located  in  the  centre  of  a  rapidly  developing  farming 
section  of  the  state.  The  business  section  had  already  begun  to 
move  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  mills  and  extended  on  both 
sides  of  Commercial  Street  for  two  blocks  and  a  short  distance 
east  on  Iowa  Avenue.  The  Daniels  store,  a  three-story  brick 
building  on  the  corner  of  Commercial  Street  and  Iowa  Avenue, 
was  the  most  pretentious  business  structure. 

The  residence  of  Porter  W.  Earle,  a  two  story  brick  house,  on 
Iowa  Avenue,  one  block  from  the  Daniels  store,  was  the  last 
building  of  any  size  to  the  east  from  the  river.  Beyond  the  Earle 
house  to  where  the  railroad  track  now  is,  his  side  of  the  street 
was  filled  in  by  a  few  scattered  houses.  On  the  other  side  of 
Iowa  Avenue,  beyond  the  Earle  house,  there  were  few  houses. 
Where  the  Daniels  house  was  built  the  latter  part  of  1854,  or  the 
first  part  of  1855,  was  the  limit.  The  Bevers  built  their  large 
square,  Ohio  style,  brick  house  on  the  lot  where  now  stands  the 
building  built  for  the  Burlington  railroad  offices,  in  1854.  This 
family  came  to  Cedar  Rapids  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1852. 
Back  of  the  Ely  house  on  Eagle  Street  was  a  large  frame  house, 
with  a  stable  on  the  alley,  which  had  been  a  tavern,  but  when 
they  arrived,  being  vacant  it  was  occupied  by  them  until  their 
brick  house  was  built.  1  remember  the  family  well  for  I  was 
impressed  by  the  large  number  of  children,  Jenny,  James,  Mary, 
George,  Ella,  Henry,  Tillie,  and  John.  Where  the  hill  began 
beyond  the  railroad  there  were  scattering  houses  up  as  far  as 
Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  strets,  but  in  1853  the  town  was 
substantially  between  the  railroad  and  the  river,  and  I  was  a  big 
boy  before  residences  became  numerous  on  the  hill.  On  the  north 
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of  Iowa  Avenue,  on  almost  the  summit  of  the  hill,  was  the  brick 
house  of  N.  B.  Brown,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Episcopal  church 
(where  it  now  is)  the  residence  of  Judge  Greene  and  Col.  Wm. 
H.  Merritt.  If  these  three  houses  were  not  there  in  the  fall  of 
1853,  they  were  soon  afterwards.  As  remembered,  the  hill  in 
that  direction  for  quite  a  number  of  years  had  few  houses.  They 
were  scattered,  semi-detached,  with  large  grounds  and  much 
other  vacant  space  around  them.  It  is  hard  to  appreciate  how 
small  Cedar  Rapids  was  in  those  days.  Dr.  S.  D.  Carpenter’s 
house  was  on  Eighth  and  Eagle  streets,  and  it  was  on  the 
extreme  outskirts  of  town.  The  house  of  Mr.  Legree  Bryan,  a 
short  distance  beyond,  was  in  the  country.  Kingston,  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  for  years  was  simply  a  hamlet,  and  in  no 
manner  cut  a  figure  in  connection  with  Cedar  Rapids. 

There  were  three  things  which  stand  out  vividly  in  my  recol¬ 
lection  of  Cedar  Rapids  in  those  days :  the  sandy  streets,  espe¬ 
cially  after  you  had  passed  Fourth  Street;  the  fleas,  which 
seemed  a  component  part  of  the  sand;  and  the  sandburs.  All 
three  features  were  due  to  the  location  of  the  town  on  the  sand 
hills  and  mounds  adjacent  to  the  river.  I  can  recall  that  in  those 
days  the  conditions  of  living  were  still  those  of  privation  and 
hardship.  Nothing  was  adequate  for  comfort  and  enjoyment. 
The  houses  were  open  to  the  cold  in  winter  and  the  heat  in 
summer,  and  for  the  majority  life  was  a  hard  struggle.  How¬ 
ever,  the  real  hardships  and  uncertainties  of  pioneer  life  had 
largely  disappeared  and  the  town  had  become  a  well  settled 
and  thriving  community  with  an  assured  future  in  store  for 
it.  And  now,  in  this  year,  1916,  in  this  city  of  nearly  50,000 
people,  surrounded  with  all  of  the  conveniences  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  these  modern  days,  I  am  making  these  chronicles  and 
records  of  the  lives  of  those  who  by  their  privations  and  sacri¬ 
fices  have  made  these  conditions  possible.  Also  in  retrospect  we 
are  now  enabled  to  give  proper  credit  to  the  marvelous  fore¬ 
sight  of  our  forbears  who  through  all  their  struggles  and  dis¬ 
couragements  recognized  the  future  which  was  in  store  for  the 
city  they  founded,  and  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  us 
their  descendants. 
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